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Behind all the rules and frustrations of the post- 
war world, one thing stands clear —the staunch 
soundness of the individual Briton. A nation is 
as great as its people -—an organisation as good 
as the individuais who comprise it. The success 
of the Nuffield Organisation is due to this, that 
Lord Nuffield has gathered round him an excep- 
tional body of motor engineers who put into 
Nu field products a quality and individuality 


second to none. 
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‘Oh! East is Last and West is West,’ sighs the poet, but 
all the same, civilizations old and new meet in according 
The fact is, of 


course, that charm and beauty and perfection have laughed 


Minton China a gratitying welcome... 


at all frontiers since man in his queer wisdom made them. 
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IN A WILDERNESS OF WATER: THE CREW OF THE WOLF LIGHTHOUSE RELIEVED BY A _ LIFEBOAT 
FROM A TRINITY HOUSE SHIP AFTER BEING ISOLATED BY ROUGH SEAS FOR ELEVEN DAYS. 


MAROONED 


Owing to the recent gales two attempts to relieve the keepers of the Wolf Lighthouse, House ship succeeded in effecting the relief, which was then eleven days overdue 
off Land's End, were unsuccessful. On February 28, after R.A.F. Air-Sea Rescue A lifeboat managed to approach the lighthouse and the crews and stores were 
craft and other vessels had been standing by for a week ready to go to the light- | transferred by means of a derrick. The mechanic had gone out to the light- 
house, where a mechanic was lying ill with suspected appendicitis, the Trinity house for two days only, but bad weather prolonged his stay to one of three months 
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T sounds so easy to govern. It is, in fact, extra- 
ordinarily difficult. The more people one has 
to govern, the more difficult it becomes. That is 
why politics is now so universal a topic of interest 
and conversation. When people are well governed 
they do not talk about politics, any more than they 
talk about sanitation when the drains are working 
properly. But when their private lives are constantly 
being overturned and rendered difficult through the 
failures and mistakes of government, they naturally 
talk about politics a great deal. When one’s son is 
called up from the peaceful desk or the plough to 
serve as a soldier one talks of politics. When one’s 
house or business is requisitioned to serve some State 
purpose one talks about politics. When the greater 
part of one’s earnings is taken from one in taxes one 
talks about politics. 
When, though both 
hungry and willing to 
work, one cannot find 
employment one talks j ie 
about politics. When | 
flying - bombs __con- 
stantly chug overhead 
or explode in one’s 
immediate vicinity one 
talks about politics. 
When the familiar 
fields of one’s child- 
hood and daily life are 
transformed by some 
remote, omnipotent 
and pretendedly bene- 
ficent authority into 
an airfield or an 
experimental _rocket- 
bomb station one talks 
about politics. When 
one is unable to buy 
enough food to sup- 
port oneself and one’s 
family one talks about 
politics. When one is 
prevented utterly from 
planning one’s life 
because it is impossi- 
ble to foresee what the 
Government will allow 
or not allow one to do 
in a year’s time one 
talks about politics. 
The modern citizen 
and citizéness of 
Britain talk about 
politics for all these 
and many other equally 
cogent reasons. There 
are times when _ it 
seems they can almost 
talk about nothing else. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


immeasurably important. Unfortunately, they possess 
the most immense power over the lives of the rest of 
us and, having little time for thought or prayer, 
seldom use that power very well. Hence the present 
state of the world! One just cannot get away from 
the fruits of their perpetual labours. 

Yet even in our own age, with its omnipresent 
headlines and its everlasting incitements to political 
activity, I suspect that most people are far more 
concerned with the consequences of politics than with 
politics themselves. Everyone to-day, for instance, 
devotes a good deal of their thoughts to the shortage 
of food consequent upon our suicidal wars and our 
even more suicidal neglect and exploitation of the 
earth’s soil. We scarcely ever sit down at table or 


rise from it, and our careful wives never take their 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF LONDON : 
INSET BELOW) THE CRIPPLEGATE CORNER OF ROMAN LONDON AS _ IT 
GORDON HOME SUGGESTING A METHOD OF REVEALING 


The devastation caused by German bombs has given the Society of Antiquaries the opportunity of exploring the Roman levels of London between 


IS TO-DAY; AND 


(BELOW) A DRAWING BY 
THE NORTH-WEST ANGLE OF THE ROMAN TOWN-WALL. 


Temple. One reads of the one in the newspaper 
as one sees the other on the celluloid screen, 
but one does mot think of them as the kind of 
real, living folk one might meet across the counter 
or entertain in one’s front parlour. They are 
legends. 

It is this that makes democracy in a great modern 
State—and rnodern States tend to get bigger and 
bigger—so extraordinari'y difficult to work. Any 
decent people can make :lemocracy work on the scale 
of a village where everyone knows everyone and the 
matters to be decided are concerns about which every- 
one can speak w.th first-hand knowledge. But in a 
modern progressive State the village is the very last 
place where democracy is allowed to function ; it is 
not the village that plans its own present and future, 
but Whitehall or Wall 
Street. Hence, when 
things go very wrong 
in the modern State 
—as they so often do— 
the lure of Commun- 
ism or Fascism. Com- 
munism and Fascism 
are very different in 
their effects on the 


lives of particular 
people, but their raison 
détre is really the 


same. Since it is im- 
possible in the modern 
State, with its play 
and counter-play of 
remote irresistible 
eaialiaiiail - ’ forces, for the indivi- 
z 2 OAT os S it*4 «6 dual to shape his life 


5 ee as his own heart or 


conscience prompts, it 
is argued that what 
those far-off forces 
compel the individual 
to be is necessarily the 
sole end and purpose 
of life. Both the 
Communist and _ the 
Fascist make a virtue 
of necessity; they 
exhort man to wor- 
ship and exult in his 
own fetters. ‘‘ Long 
live,” they cry, ‘‘ the 
iron heel of the nation 
at arms! The solid- 
arity of the working- 
class revolution ! ’’ 
Bombs _ nd sé shells, 
riots and massacres, 
can become ends in 
themselves in their 
fanatic eyes; it is 
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Cripplegate Church will be laid bare to 


h 
existence has long been known, will not man that matters, 


but man’s subordin- 


12 and 20 ft. beneath the modern street-surface. In the course of these operations the town-wall angle adjoini 
its foundations and the considerable length that extends southwards towards Aldersgate. The angle bastion, w' 


The supreme poli- 
and also the two bastions that stand to the south. In addition, the Roman ditch will be laid bare. 








tical task of our age, be fully ex vol u te the drawing reproduced above 

i i Major Gordon Home suggests how an imposing portion of the wall could be made a feature of a replanning scheme. e suggests that a street shou ation and enslavement 
as I see it, . = act run inside and outside wall; that a museum devoted to the city’s Roman period should be erected in a suitable position (as seen on the right in the h < 
so much to increase drawing), and that the adjacent blocks of offices should be designed in a suitable Roman style. to the idea that 


political ferment still 

further as to progress to a stage in which the ordinary 
man and woman can shape his or her life to advant- 
age without the constant interference of uncontrollable 
political factors. Unfortunately, the former is so very 
much easier to achieve than the latter. It is also a 
thing that politicians of all types and views are only 
too naturally prone to do. After all, the greater the 
ferment about politics, the greater the importance 
and self-importance of the politician. Cynics, though 
I feel sure falsely, have in time of great aqueous 
tribulation in the home accused plumbers of basing 
their mysterious activities on a similar principle of 
calculating self-interest. In the politicians’ case, the 
incitement to political fervour is plainly unconscious 
rather than deliberate ; one has only to listen to them 
talking about the Week in Parliament on the wireless 
to realise how immensely important even their most 
trifling activities seem to themselves. Good, earnest 
men and women, they are among the happiest and 
most innocent of God's creatures, constantly concerned 
in wordy tasks that fill them with a sense of well- 
doing and the cheerful, replete feeling of being 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from 


melancholy place in a queue without thinking about 
this tiresome and now perilous shortage. But, though 
the morning paper is full of the doings of the Security 
Council, the iniquities of Franco, or the latest armed 
naughtiness in Persia or Manchuria, I very much 
doubt if the average citizen gives any of these matters 
a thought once he raises his eyes from the morning 
or evening paper. Most people read the newspaper, 
in my experience, not to be informed of what is going 
on in the wider world of affairs, but as a kind of 
relaxation. This shows, of course, the paucity of 
human pleasures, but there it is. Like the film, the 
greyhound track and the golf course, the newspaper 
is a means of escape from the personal anxieties and 
cares of daily life and labour. It is only in Blooms- 
bury and such-like places that the inhabitants think 
of high politics as something real. Elsewhere West- 
minster and the stage of world affairs seems a kind of 
fairyland ; at the average suburban or working-class 
breakfast-table Stalin belongs to the same species of 
being, good or evil, as Charles Chaplin or Greta Garbo, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps is seen as a kind of Shirley 





governs him. 

This is the domination of man by politics reduced 
to its logical absurdity ; politics has ceased to be the 
servant of man and the means to his ends and has 
become his tyrannical master and the end itself. 
Whether we can escape out of the dilemma in which 
the human race, after its galloping progress of the last 
century and a half, finds itself and rediscover man’s 
need for personal dignity and personal freedom is the 
great question of our time. If we cannot our civili- 
sation will fail as other civilisations have failed before 
it, for man, his nature starved of the food it requires, 
will lose vitality and gradually die. There are signs, 
indeed, in most of the big cities of the world, with their 
warped, pale, lack-lustre citizens, that this is already 
happening. The human race, of course, will survive— 
life is always stronger than death—but it will do so 
by virtue of the triumph not of a decadent and 
thwarted civilisation, but of the barbarian outside the 
pale: of the natural man who, living life after the 
pattern of his own heart and need, generates that 
energy which is the parent of all civilisations and of 
all terrestrial achievements. 


“ The Illustrated London News" of ONe Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE CAIRO OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO REVEALED. 
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‘Witte rf Mt nnn , avin WV THE GATE OF CONQUESTS, OR BAB EL-FUTUH, WHERE RECENT DEMOLITI WHOSE 


CLEARING THE ANCIENT WALLS OF CAIRO: THE PEPPER-POT MINARET OF SCARS CAN BE SEEN, HAVE REVEALED THE THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD WALLS OF CAIRO. 


EL-HAKIM MOSQUE DOMINATING THE SCENE NEAR THE BAB EL-FUTUH GATE. 
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BUILT BY THE GREAT SALADIN, CAIRO’S BAB EL-KARAFEH, THE GATE OF THE , THE ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT CAIRO CARAVANSERAI, WEKALET EL-GHOURY. NOTE 
CEMETERY : NOW DISCLOSED IN RECENT CLEARANCES OF THE ANCIENT CITY WALL. THE PROJECTING LATTICE WINDOW OF THE HAREM (MASHRABIVEH), 
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Recent work done in Cairo by the Department of Arab Antiquities is revealed in ’ completed about 1002 A.D., but the minarets were restored about 300 years later The 
our pictures of three sites in which the nature of the mediaval city and its walls Bab el-Karafeh (the Gate of the Cemetery) is stated to be one of the additional 
is being disclosed. Perhaps the greatest project is the clearing of the old crenellated fortifications made by Saladin after his conquest of Egypt in the twelfth century 
city wall between the Bab el-Futuh (the Gate of Conquests) and the Bab el-Nasr It was, until recently, completely concealed by houses which the Department have 
(the Gate of Victory). Old houses which concealed the wall have been demolished pulled down. In our picture the loop-holed structure on the right is believed to be 
and a broad boulevard is planned to run alongside the wall. In the thousand years a Turkish addition. Another work which is being undertaken is the restoration of 
since the wali was built, Cairo’s level has risen by about 15 ft., and in consequence one of the great caravanserais of Cairo, the 400-year-old Wekalet el-Ghoury. This 
there will run at the foot of the wall a deep, moat-like ditch. This district is lies in the neighbourhood of the Mosque el-Azhar, and was once known as the 
dominated by the Mosque el-Hakim, with its remarkable minarets. The Mosque was Caravanserai of the Date Palms, from the trees which used to grow there 
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OMDURMAN: AN OLD BATTLEFIELD VISITED BY THE C.I.G.S. OF TO-DAY. 
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THE SCENE OF THE ROUT OF THE KHALIFA’S FORCES BY KITCHENER’S ARMY IN THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN ON SEPTEMBER 2, 1898: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
BY LORD ALANBROOKE, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, WHEN HE VISITED THE SUDAN DURING HIS RECENT WORLD TOUR. 


ote photographs above and below were taken 
by Lord Alanbrooke, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, on a visit to the Sudan during his 
recent world tour. They were taken on the battle- 
field of Omdurman, where, on September 2, 1898, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Army under Kitchener avenged 
the death of General Gordon by the total defeat of 
the army of the Khalifa. Omdurman, which faces 
Khartoum across the Nile, had been fortified by 
Gordon against the Mahdi, but it fell to the Mahdi 
in 1885 in a battle in which Gordon himself was 
killed. Thirteen years later, near the spot on 
which Gordon died, mahdism was wiped out by the 
defeat of the Khalifa, who had made Omdurman 
his fortress and capital. It must have been of 
interest to Lord Alanbrooke, having served as 
C.1.G.S. under the leadership of Mr. Churchill 
throughout the Second World War, to reflect that 
Britain’s great war Premier had himself taken part 
in this battle of the last century. As a young man, 
Mr. Churchill served with Kitchener’s Nile Expedi- 
tionary Force, and on the occasion of the Battle of 
Omdurman was attached to the 21st Lancers, whose 
gallant charge routed a body of 2000 dervishes at 
a critical moment of the battle. It was during his 
period of service with Kitchener's forces on the Nile THE FAMOUS CHARGE OF THE 21ST LANCERS AT OMDURMAN: A SKETCH BY R. CATON WOODVILLE PUBLISHED 
that Mr. Churchill gained the material for his IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1898. AT THIS BATTLE, MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
brilliant book *‘ The River War,” published in 1899. WAS ATTACHED TO THE 21ST LANCERS, WHILE SERVING WITH KITCHENER’S NILE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


* : ‘ 


ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT OMDURMAN BY LORD ALANBROOKE: THE HILL FROM WHICH THE KHALIFA, SUCCESSOR OF THE MAHDI, WATCHED THE BATTLE 
WHICH RESULTED IN THE VIRTUAL DESTRUCTION OF HIS ARMY OF 40,000 MEN AND THE END OF MAHDISM IN THE SUDAN. 
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JAPAN’S SACRED MOUNTAIN: PHOTOGRAPHS BY LORD ALANBROOKE. 


THE SNOW-CAPPED SUMMIT OF FUJI-YAMA, SACRED MOUNTAIN OF JAPAN, TOWERING ABOVE THE CLOUDS: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY LORD ALANBROOKE,C.I.G.S., DURING 
HIS RECENT WORLD TOUR. NOW DORMANT, FUJI-YAMA’S ONCE-TERRIFYING ERUPTIONS EARNED IT THE TITLE OF ‘“‘GODDESS OF FIRE'’ FROM THE PRIMITIVE AINU NATIVES. 


N “The Illustrated 

London News "’ of Feb. 9 
we published a number of 
interesting aerial photo- 
graphs of India—the first of 
a series taken by Lord Alan- 
brooke, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, from his York 
airliner during his recent 
world tour. This week we 
reproduce two photographs 
which the C.I.G.S. took 
when flying above the clouds 
oyer Japan. They show the 
summit of the sacred moun- 
tain of Fuji-san—-more popu- 
larly known as Fuji-yama— 
the loftiest, best-known and 
most beautiful of Japanese 
peaks. The summit, which 
is never entirely free of 
snow, towers to a_height 
of 12,467 ft. at the tip of 
Kengamine, the ‘ Sword 
Peak,"’ on the outer rim of 
a volcanic crater some 
2000 ft. in diameter and 
coning downwards to a 
depth of more than 700 ft. 
Early eruptions, which 
spread terror throughout 
Japan, earned for the moun- 
tain the title of ‘ Goddess 
of Fire," and the violence 
of these upheavals may be 
gauged by the period of the 
last one on record, which 
continued for two months— 
from Nov. 24, 1707, to 
Jan. 22, 1708-—during which 
time Tokyo, some.75 miles 
distant, became. covered by 
six inches of ashes. Since 
then, Fuji-yama has been 
dormant—but experts re- 
gard it as by no means 

extinct. 


ANOTHER AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH BY LORD ALANBROOKE OF THE SUMMIT OF FUJI-YAMA, WHOSE HIGHEST POINT, 12,467 FT., IS THE KENGAMINE 


(*SWORD PEAK "). 


THE VOLCANIC CRATER IS SOME 2000 FT. IN DIAMETER AND MORE THAN 700 FT. DEEP. 
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"NAPOLEON 






“NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRS; VOLS. I. and Il.: Edited by SOMERSET DE CHAIR. 
“SUPPER AT BEAUCAIRE”; by NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, translated by SOMERSET DE CHAIR.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


IR. SOMERSET night of Paris will rectify this’’; yet he remarked equivalent of Woolwich. It is also true of Mussolini, who 

DE CHAIR emphatically after his fall: ‘““I have known men; wrote a play about Napoleon. It is also true about the 

has had the Jesus Christ was not a man.’”’ Had he, with his great Duke of Wellington, though his propensity was rather 

" brilliant idea intellect and energy, cared to live his life in the light towards the musical than the literary art : as a subaltern 








of amalgamating 
— the narratives 
MR. SOMERSET DE CHAIR, THE which Napoleon 
EDITOR OF ‘“‘ NAPOLEON’S MEMOIRS” dictated to various 
AND THE TRANSLATOR or “ SUPPER) members of his 
AT BEAUCAIRE,”’ THE BOOKS RE- entourage at St. 
VIEWED ON, THIS PAGE. Helena; putting 
Mr. de Chair, who was National Conserva- es P fi 

tive Member for SW. Norfolk 1935-45 them into the first 

and for three years Parliamentary Private rson ; and sortin 
Secretary to Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, served ” phage h 8 
as Intelligence Officer to the column them out in chrono- 
which crossed the Iraq Desert and cap- logical order. Nap- 
oleon probably used 
the third person, 


tured Baghdad in 1941—an experience he 

described in his book “The Golden 
because Cesar, who 
was his model, as 


Carpet.” He has also written novels, one 
of which was “Enter Napoleon,” and 
some political books. 

Napoleon has been the model of later reformers, 
wrote about himself in the third person. Certainly 
the effect Mr. de Chair produces is astonishing ; 
one can hear the man talk; he will talk to far 
more people if this version is produced in a more 
commonplace form. Many of us have admired the 
paper, the print and the binding of the Golden Cockerel 
books throughout the Press’s history under its succes- 
sive controllers. A Chaucer or a Spenser, exquisitely 
printed and adorned with cuts by Eric Gill, is a lovely 
thing to have in a glass-fronted book-case, while one 
reads the said poets in well-thumbed Globe or Oxford 
editions. But Napoleon’s memoirs are not literature 








NAPOLEON BEFORE HE BECAME FIRST CONSUL. 
From a miniature by Guérin, usually acsnted as the most authentic likeness of Napoleon 
age. 


(The illustrations on this page are reproduced from the books ‘‘ Napoleon's Memoirs" 
; by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Golden Cockerel Press.) 


and “ Supper at Beaucaire™ 


de luxe ; and I confess that, as I was handling these 
sumptuous volumes, I wished that my white kid 
gloves hadn't gone in a blitz. 

The man remains an enigma: for all his volubility, 
as much of an enigma as that comparatively speechless 
shuttlecock, Mary Queen of Scots. He had a colossal 
appetite for knowledge, universal interests, a gift for 
seeing solutions, on or off the battlefield, almost 
unexampled in history, and an uncanny understanding 
of beliefs and emotions which he did not allow to 
influence himself. Surveying a corpse-strewn battle- 
field on “ the morning after,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘ One 


hes Napoleon’ s Memoirs.” Edited by Somerset de Chair. Vol. I. : 
Corsica to Marengo; Vol. II.: The Waterloo Campaign. (Golden 
Cockerel Press. 50 Specially Bound Copies at 30 guineas ; 450 Ordinary 
Copies at 6 guineas.) 

“ Supper at Beaucaire." By Napoleon Bonaparte. Translated by 
Somerset de Chair. (Golden Cockerel Press. 100 Specially Bound 
Copies at 3 guineas ; 400 Ordinary Copies at 7s. 6d.) 





of that knowledge, his 
own story and that of the 
human race might have 
been very different. But 
there we enter the realm 
of Hypothetics ; and it is 
a realm without bounds. 

New light on 
Napoleon’s early years is 
shed by Mr. de Chair’s 
first translation into 


English of Napoleon’s 
“Supper at Beaucaire.”’ 
The future Emperor 


wrote it in 1793 when he 
was a young captain of 
artillery. It took the 
form of a _ conversation 
between a soldier (namely, 
Napoleon), two business 
men from Marseilles, a 
man from Nimes, and a 
manufacturer from Mont- 
pellier, who met in an 
inn and talked about the 
resistance of Marseilles to 
the Government in Paris. 
Napoleon himself said of 
it: ‘‘ During my _ residence at 
Marseilles, when sent to the in- 
surgents, having an opportunity of 
observing all the weakness of their 
means of resistance, I drew up a 
little pamphlet, which I published 
before I left that city. I endeavoured 
to open the eyes of these frantic 
people and I predicted that the 
only result of their revolt would 
be to furnish a pretext to the men 
of blood of the day, for sending the 
principal persons amongst them to 
the scaffold. This pamphlet produced 
a powerful effect and contributed to 
calm the agitation which prevailed.”’ 

Doubtless it did; it is a very 
cunning piece of propaganda. For 
one thing, there were military cards 
in Napoleon’s hand ; the Marseillais 
were fighting a forlorn hope. For 
another, he threatened the complete 
obliteration of the ancient city if it 
resisted, ominously referring to the 
behaviour of exasperated troops 
when bursting at last into obstinate 
towns. And, further, he resorted 
to the usual revolutionary trick of 
conjuring up a bogy. 

The Marseillais (he told them) 
were being deluded by a few aristo- 
crats. He, who was later on to 
be emphatic about his descent from 
an ancient Italian family which had 
given princes to the Church, and 
who, when he was in the saddle, 
bestowed Kingdoms, Princedoms and 
Dukedoms with a lavish hand in order 
to surround the new Roi Soleil with a 
new upper-class, used the perennial 
weapon of the agitator who wishes to 
influence an urban mob. Hitler and his gang 
used it : when the Jews had been exterminated 
or exiled they began using the “ blue-blooded ” 
as scapegoats. Mussolini, about whom the 
old Italian families were at least lukewarm, 
periodically denounced “‘ parasites.’’ It isn’t only 
the really or alleged rich that are used as 
diversions : foreign countries will serve as well : 
witness the agitation to-day in France against 
General Franco, whose abstinence, and Spanish 
obduracy, certainly helped us win the war. ‘‘Show 
‘em a fox’ was the astute Robert Walpole’s 
maxim regarding.the House of Commons; it 
also works with larger aggregations of mankind. 
Napoleon, young, knew it all. 


THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 


A portrait taken from a marble bust in the Museum 
of Ajaccio, in Corsica. 


NAPOLEON : 








in. Dublin, sitting up all night wondering 
whether to be a musician or a soldier, he 
finished by putting his violin on the fire 
and burning it to ashes. 

Genius, on the top level, is universal. 
If the great poet is a frustrated man of 
action, the great commander is an artist 


manqué ; life is too short for a man to do’ 


everything ; if he tries it the result is the 
fragmentation of Leonardo. But the 
neglected possibilities show through. I 
never saw a sentence with which I more 
profoundly disagreed than Mr. de Chair’s 
“that ability, rare among soldiers, of 
bringing words to the assistance of deeds.”’ 

I think that if the sayings and writings 
of great soldiers from Cesar onwards are 
examined, it will be found that the 
opposite is the truth. No man who cannot 
think clearly can command well ; any man 
who can think clearly can express his 
thoughts with concision and force. I 
remember that last monosyllabic message 
which General Montgomery sent to his 
troops before the last assault upon the 
German fortress: ‘‘ Over the Rhine then 
let us go.’’ Could Homer or Shakespeare 
have put it better ? Or even differently ? 


A WOODEN STATUETTE CARVED BY ONE OF HIS 
SOLDIERS, (ABOUT ACTUAL 8128.) 


Mr. de Chair quotes Bainville as saying that This statuette (6$ ins. high) was carved memory by one of Napoleon's 
“If Napoleon had not been an emperor he would  %ief.wilea prisoner of war in the hands of the Rustans. “ter hs repatriation 


” 


have been a man of letters."’ That is probably 
true ; he wrote novels when he was at the French 


e : oa the artist, and carried it with him on all his campaigns. After being in 
he possession of the om Eugénie, it passed in due course to the family of 


present owner, Mrs. Ker-Seymer. 
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THE WORST WEATHER SINCE 1939: 

















SOUTH - EASTERN ENGLAND IN THE BLIZZARD. 
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A ROAD SCENE IN SURREY: 


TO CROYDON ROAD. AFTER THE BLIZZARD. 





DEEP SNOWDRIFTS HALT A BUS NEAR TATSFIELD, ON THE WESTERHAM 
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\ \ 
\ ENJOYING A RIDE THROUGH A WONDERLAND OF SNOW: RIDERS IN EPPING 
} FOREST, NEAR LONDON, MAKING THE BEST OF THE WINTRY CONDITIONS. 
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NEAR MAIDSTONE, 
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THE ROAD 


KENT: PASSENGERS HELPED TO GET A BUS BACK ON TO 





\ CLEARING A STRETCH OF ROAD BETWEEN CATERHAM AND MERSTHAM, IN SURREY : \ WHEN IT RAN INTO A SNOWDRIFT. 
A BULLDOZER USED AS A SNOW-PLOUGH. i scehd aiecbibeinsathdiibipsnsetsipnienccadusibaitiaaneemaisiiiasia 











IN EAST KENT, WHERE THE SNOWFALLS WERE HEAVIEST: A HUGE DRIFT FORMED 


DURING TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF SNOW AND GALE. } f 
” 


The week-end of March 2-3 was notable for the worst weather conditions in South-Eastern 
England since 193% On March 2 there was a continuous fall of snow in Kent for twenty- 
four hours, and as a result villages were isolated and roads blocked by snowdrifts. The 
blizzard spread west and north, and on March 3 there were snowfalls in South Scotland, 
East Wales, North Ireland and the West of England, though there was brilliant sunshine 





TYPICAL OF CONDITIONS ON MANY ROADS 


IN KENT AND SURREY: MEN DIGGING OUT 


A SNOWDRIFT WHICH BLOCKED THE ROAD AT CHALDON, 


in the Straits of Dover. The heaviest snowfalls were in East Kent, and it was reported 
that at Lympne the snow had an average depth of 10 in., with drifts 5 ft. deep. Some 
bus services had to be suspended as the roads were impassable, and a new use was found 
for bulldozers as snow-ploughs. Paris had its heaviest fall of snow for sixty-seven years, 
and B.O.A.C. cancelled six Continental air services owing to weather conditions. 
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“DOUBLE, DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE” — 
OF TO-DAY AND ITS WARTIME LEGACY 





PRELUDE TO THE ARGENTINE ELECTIONS: PEOPLE TAKING COVER NEAR A 
SUBWAY STATION IN BUENOS AIRES WHEN SHOTS WERE FIRED FOLLOWING THE 
ARRIVAL OF DR. TAMBORINI, PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


COLONEL JUAN PERON, LEADER OF THE LABOUR APPEALING * FOR ** LIBERTY AGAINST 
AND RADICAL PARTIES, RECORDS HIS VOTE. UNION UNDER THE PORTRAITS OF 


The first Presidential election in the Argentine since 1937 took place on February 24, and was notable 
not only for the record number of people who voted, but for ;the fact that there was not a single com- | 
plaint of violence or fraud. This was in contrast to the electoral campaign, which was waged with | 
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WHERE MILITARY PRISONERS RIOTED AND SET FIRE TO A STORES-ROOM: AN AIR VIEW 
OF THE NORTHALLERTON “‘ GLASSHOUSE,’ SHOWING THE DAMAGED ROOF. 


On March 2 some of the prisoners confined in a hall at Northallerton military prison detention 
barracks forced their way into a stores-room and set fire to it and then climbed on to the roof. 
They remained there throwing stones and slates at the firemen called to the outbreak and at the 
military police, until they were forced to surrender. The War Office in a statement said that no prisoner 
escaped and none was hurt, but a warrant officer on the prison staff was cut by a flying slate 
removed from the roof. The 
trouble was believed to have 
been started by nine prisoners AFTERMATH OF A RIOT: THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE HALL WHERE PRISONERS TOOK 


transferred from overseas on 
February 26. CONTROL AT NORTHALLERTON MILITARY PRISON DETENTION BARRACKS, 
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A PARIS CROWD PROTESTING AGAINST THE EXECUTION OF THE AN INDOOR PROTEST AGAINST GARCIA'’S EXECUTION: PART OF THE CROWD OF 30,000 PEOPLE AT THE, VELODROMI 
SPANISH COMMUNIST, CRISTINO GARCIA. D'HIVER MEETING ORGANISED BY FORMER POPUI AR FRONT ‘Sapeee : ae 

The recent execution in Spain of Cristino Garcia and eleven others called forth a storm of protest in France ! men should not be execut i ? io : 

Garcia was a Communist who sought refuge in France after the Spanish Civil War and served in the Maquis } frontier with Spain as trom midnight Penna eaten Tee re Cannes Ge Sit » ae oe 

with some distinction during the German occupation. He returned to Spain to fight General Franco and at Washington had received a request from the French Go = th eth a} Toe. hey 

was captured at the end of 1945. The French vernment sent a note of protest to Madrid asking that the a French proposa! to submit the Spanish issue to the Uno Counell at Lt = 
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THE WITCHES’ BREW: THE UNEASY WORLD 
OF DISTRUST, SUSPICION AND VIOLENCE. 


A RECORD POLL IN THE FIRST ARGENTINE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION SINCE 1937: 
ARMED SOLDIERS CONTROLLING THE QUEUES AT A POLLING STATION DURING THE 
ELECTION WHICH, IN CONTRAST TO THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN, WAS ORDERLY 


NAZISM "’: A MEETING OF THE DEMOCRATIC DR. JOSE TAMBORINI, THE DEMOCRATIC UNION’S 
DR. TAMBORINI AND M. MOSCA. PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE, RECORDS HIS VOTE. 
bitterness on both sides. Owing to the system of counting the votes, it was expected that the complete returns 
would not be known, for nearly a month. A Blue Book issued,by the U.S. on February 12 accused Colonel 
Perén of being “a principal leader”’ of the Argentine pro-German conspirators during the war. 
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CLEARING THE STREETS OF BOMBAY FOLLOWING’ THE NAVAL MUTINY: INDIAN RATINGS 


UNDER GUARD IN A LORRY DURING A ROUND-UP OF “ STRIKERS. 


The Indian naval mutiny which began at Bombay on February 18 ended four days later when the 
mutineers decided to surrender unconditionally after seeking the advice of Mr. Patel, a Congress leader. 
Following this surrender, Indian soldiers patrolled the streets of Bombay and rounded-up those rating 
who had not returned to their quarters but were continuing the “ strike.’ They were loaded into lorries under 
guard and taken away to be 
dealt with by the naval authori- 

ROUNDING UP MEN OF THE INDIAN NAVY AFTER THE MUTINY AT BOMBAY: A RATING WHO ties. The situation was stated 


WENT ON “ STRIKE’ MARCHED AWAY UNDER GUARD. to be completely under control 
two days later. 


. 


RED ARMY MEN SAMPLE A RICE- SOVIET LEADERS IN THE FAR EAST: (L. TO R.) MARSHALS 


WHERE THE RUSSIANS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE LANDED MORE TROOPS RECENTLY : 
VASILEVSKY, MALINOVSKY, AND MERETSKOV. 


VENDOR'S WARES IN DAIREN, SOUTHERN MANCHURIA. 
On February 21 massed demonstrations were staged in Chungking during which the offices of the Communist the Russians unti) their troops had evacuated Manchuria. On February 24 disturbances were reported in 
newspaper, “ New China Daily News,” were ame oy The demonstrators demanded the Russian evacuation hai and other cities, and the Yalta Agreement was denounced by a number of delegates to the Con- 
of Manchuria and protested against the Yalta Agreement concerning Manchuria. It was also reported stitut Assembly. On February 26 there were further anti-Russian demonstrations in Chungking when 
that the Chinese Government had taken up the position that no economic adjustments could be made with 25,000 students paraded. In Shanghai 40,000 Chinese took part in an anti-Soviet demonstration. 
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HILE Uno was in session two almost 
simultaneous diplomatic steps were 
taken with regard to the Polish troops 
under British command. The first was the 
delivery of a Note addressed to this country 
by the present Polish Government, declaring 
that these troops could no longer be con- 
sidered Polish forces, that they should 
therefore be disbanded, and that men who 
wished to return to Poland should henceforth 
apply for admission through Polish consulates. Up to that 
time permission had been given for those Polish soldiers, 
sailors and airmen who desired to return to their country 
to do so as serving men, and in groups from their own 
units. A certain number had already availed themselves 
of this permission, but only a small proportion of a large 
force. The second step was the complaint lodged by the 
Yugoslav Government that the Polish forces in Italy were 
moving north and north-east, concentrating close to the 
Yugoslav frontier, and enlisting in their ranks Yugoslavs 
hostile to the Government. These allegations were denied 
by Mr. Bevin, and the Polish Government 
was asked whether it: still stood by its earlier 
statement that returning Poles would be given 
fair treatment. It replied that the Note in 
no way cancelled previous assurances to the 
Poles under British command. 

This incident is but one more in a long 
chain of disputes about the Polish forces. A 
word may be said about their origin and how 
they come to be present outside Poland in 
such large numbers. The largest contingent 
came from Russian prisoners-of-war camps. 
When the Soviet forces, by agreement with 
the Germans, entered Poland in 1939, they 
captured, according to their own statement, 
180,000 Polish troops. When the Germans 
invaded Russia in 1941 an agreement between 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland was reached whereby 
diplomatic relations were restored, the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 were declared invalid, 
and a Polish Army was to be formed: from 
the prisoners of war. It was to operate under 
the Soviet Supreme Command, but was to be 
commanded by a Polish officer nominated 
by the Polish Government in London. The 
officer chosen was General Anders, who had 
distinguished himself in 1939. In one day he 
was wounded fighting with German forces 
and wounded again fighting with Russian 
forces in the afternoon, and was finally 
taken prisoner by the latter. At first, all 
went fairly well, but differences arose, and 
eventually the force which had been raised, 
with a large number of civilians, moved 
into Persia. From this time forward it was 
equipped and administered by the British 
and served under the orders of the British 
High Command, but its allegiance was still 
to the Polish Republic, as represented by 
the Polish Government in London. The 
Soviet Government broke off diplomatic 
relations with this Government in April 1943. 

The foundations of the other forces outside 
Europe were troops who escaped from the 
débdcle of 1939, and escaped again from France 
in 1940, refusing to surrender with the French 
when the latter applied for an armistice. 
These troops were also under British command, 
but remained Polish forces. On the other 
hand, a large number of Poles joined the R.A.F. 
They were good airmen, and particularly 
dashing fighter-pilots, and they played a 
brilliant part in the Battle of Britain. A small 
but highly efficient Polish naval force was 
also created in the United Kingdom. A Polish 
regiment took part in the defence of Tobruk 
and was relieved by the British victory at the 
end of 1941. The main force, organised into . 
an army corps of two divisions and an armoured 
brigade—finally an armoured division—under 
the command of General Anders, took part in 
the campaign in Italy. There it fought in 
most of the great battles, always acquitting 
itself well, in particular in the struggle pre- 
ceding the break-through at Cassino, where it 
suffered heavy losses. These were made good 
by the enlistment of Poles who had been 
pressed into the German service and taken 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POLISH FORCES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


have returned, the largest numbers in proportion to strength 
have gone from the United Kingdom. The original troops 
of General Anders having come from Eastern Poland, 
now Russia, have naturally not returned in significant 
numbers, and most of the repatriates from Italy have been 
former members of the Wehrmacht. Hardly any men of the 
armoured division in Germany have gone back, and the 
Poles themselves .attribute this to the fact that they have 
been in contact with ‘“‘ Displaced Persons’ who have 


trekked out of Poland, and who have advised them not 
to return. 
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owned, there is no reason to doubt that some 
at least of the Polish officers have, in fact, 
striven to dissuade their men from returning 
and have conducted themselves imprudently, 
at least in speech. Whether this imprudence 
has extended to action it is impossible to 
say. Mr. Bevin has said that he has listened 
to many accusations on this score, but has 
been given little evidence in their support. 
The evidence must come from the side of the 
accusers. If there has been wrong-doing it should not 
be difficult to find positive evidence, but negative evidence 
to absolve every individual in a large body of men is 
manifestly an impossibility. 

Difficulties of this sort are such as might have been 
expected to arise after a world war, but this one is com- 
plicated by the close relations between the British and the 
Poles and by the deep debt of gratitude which Britain 
owes to them for their services and sacrifices. An additional 
debt, not so generally recognised, is represented by the 
destruction of large numbers of V-1 launching platforms by 
the Polish ‘‘ Underground ” in France. The 
Poles have their foes in this country, who 
are in most cases as sincere as their friends, 
but some of the former may be actuated 
by a subconscious twinge of conscience, 
which, so psychologists tell us, often leads 
to bitterness towards the party which 
arouses it. However that may be, they 
do not represent the views of the British 
Government, which considers that it bears 
a responsibility for the future welfare of 
the Poles. It has acknowledged its re- 
sponsibility that no Poles should be repatri- 
ated against their will, but it also has to 
do all in its power to make certain that 
the Polish Government is sincere in its 
assurances and that Polish soldiers who 
return, as the result partly of our per- 
suasion, should not be victimised. Once 
they have gone it is obvious that we 
can do no more for them, so that it 
is all the more necessary to obtain an 
unbiased picture of the situation before 
they do. It would be matter for deep 
and well-justified self-reproach should 
disaster fall upon the heads of these men 
after we had sent them home with easy 
promises that all would be well. 

Then, as to those who do not go, I 
shall make no prophecies about what will 
be the percentage of these 200,000 souls 
whose future we shall still have to provide 
for. No one, however, will consider me rash 
if I say that, however successful the appeal 
to return may be, there will be great numbers, 
scores of thousands, left over. What is to 
happen to them? It has been suggested 
that they might be given British citizen- 
ship and that the Dominions might be 
willing to take a number of them. _I under- 
stand that nearly 90 per cent. of the Poles 
in Italy, apart from the reinforcements drawn 
from the Wehrmacht, are peasants, and the 
Pole is a steady and industrious farmer, 
whereas Australia has been lamenting the 
tendency for the population to concentrate 
to an excessive extent in the cities. For 
many of the Poles themselves Canada appears 
to be attractive. Perhaps in some instances 
they heard about the fine life which it offers 
from the Canadian forces, with whom they 
have been much in contact. There must be 
room for some in this country also. If we 
look at these Polish forces from the least 
sentimental point of view, merely as stock, 
we shall find them desirable stock, strong 
and healthy. There is no reason to suppose 
that they would not become good citizens of 
the British Commonwealth if they do not 
desire to return to Poland. I do not 
know the reason why the tentative offer 


of British citizenship, first made some 
time ago, has not yet been made con- 
crete; but it is not one to which the 


present Government is in any way pledged, 
and it would perhaps be natural to 
withhold the offer until it has been ascer- 
tained how many volunteer to go back to 








prisoner. And in Italy this force still remains, get > 
extended from the neighbourhood of Bari to  *~ ‘ 
north of the Po—with its head, in fact, as the > > ° 


Yugoslav Government has stated, not far from 
the Yugoslav frontier. These troops are now 
taking part in guard duties, but have no rdéle 
in internal security. It should be added that 
they made no bargains as to their part in the 
campaign. They were ready for any work 
allotted to them and bore a big share in 
whatever work there was to be done. General 
Anders proved himself an extremely able 
commander, with whom British corps and 


LIEUT.-GENERAL 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE POLISH SECOND ARMY CORPS IN ITALY : 


WLADYSLAW ANDERS. 


General Anders was called up for service 
In 1916, as captain of , he won 
of - ' of Oe avmene o! 
organ the 15th valry Regiment in Poznan andfcommanded it 
when he obtained the highest milita 

and three Bars. A keen horseman, 
riding team at shows in Europe. 
in Eastern Poland. In Worl 





Poland. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable to withdraw the 
Poles serving in Italy to the south bank of the 
Po as soon as may be; nor should they be 
employed anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
frontiers where they are “ ideologically" 
suspect. Otherwise, when all who so desire 
have gone to Poland, and of the remainder all 
who can conveniently be settled in civil life 
have been provided for, there appears to be 
no valid reason why a certain number should 
not continue to serve under British command 
during the period of the aftermath of war, 
when we have special commitments which we 





army commanders found it easy to co-operate. 
The Polish force in this country was 
quartered in Scotland, where a considerable 


proportion of its officers and rank and file pe Co. 
found wives. It formed the armoured division occupied ¢ 


which was employed in the invasion of North- 

West Europe, and once again displayed the high qualities of 
Polish fighting men. It also provided the Parachute Brigade 
which fought at Arnhem. These two forces are at present 
in Germany, in the British Zone, where they have recently 
taken over increased duties on the departure of a Canadian 
division. In addition, there are two divisions, reinforce- 
ments, staffs and A.T.S. in this country. The figures are 
approximately 110,000 in Italy, 75,000 in the United 
Kingdom and 20,000 in Germany, and these include the 
services of the sea and air. Of the few thousand who 


post of Cuando. o" bch Porees "aohtng a 

The problem is, then, in the simplest terms: what is to 
be the future of these Polish forces? As already stated, 
the Polish Government will not take them back except as 
individuals. It was announced in a recent broadcast from 
Warsaw, directly addressed to them, that it had originally 
been hoped they would return as units. This, however, 
it was stated, had now become impossible because the 
troops had been found to be still under the influence of 
leaders “ full of hatred for the new People's Poland,” who 
were striving to poison their minds. And, let it be freely 


ga by the Polish “Carpathian Brigade” which had 
eneral Anders took his force, now known as the Second 
1945 General Anders 


Polish Forces fighting under British command. 


hope will be liquidated long before their 
natural term of service comes to an end. 
If this were done, it would also have 
to be decided whether or not these men 
too should become British citizens, form 
units of the British Army, and enter the Royal Navy 
and Royal Air Force directly. There are reasons against 
such a step, among them the fact that it would not be 
received with friendly feelings by the present Polish 
Government, but the problem is an unusual one which 
may require unusual solutions. At all events, the 
time is at hand when it will be necessary to make 
a determined effort to solve it. The present state 
of affairs is unsatisfactory, and it will not improve of 
itself. 


East, where 
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GEORGE V.” COMES HOME UNSCATHED FROM THE 


THE FAMOUS BATTLESHIP, HER CREW LINING HER DECKS, ENTERING PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR BETWEEN FORT BLOCKHOUSE 
AND THE POINT, TO BERTH IN HER HOME PORT AFTER AN OUTSTANDING WAR RECORD. 


After steaming a distance equivalent to eight times round the world on war service, 
the 35,000-ton British battleship H.M.S. “ King George V."’ arrived home from the 
Far East on March 2. Our aerial photograph of the famous battleship was taken as 
she made her way up harbour between Fort Blockhouse (foreground) and The 
Point, and beyond her bows (extreme left) can be seen Portsmouth Harbour Station. 
In spite of her outstanding record of war service—she took part in the sinking of the 
German battleship “‘ Bismarck,’ and later, as flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir Bernard 


took part in every offensive operation against Japan 
and was present at the final surrender—the “* King George V."’ received only one hit 
throughout the war, and that was a machine-gun bullet! She was given a great 
public reception by thousands of people as she entered Portsmouth on this, her first 
visit to her home port. She had sailed from Australia, and brought 55 tons of food 
as a gift. On April 9 she becomes flagship of the Home Fleet. (A detailed sectional 
drawing of H.M.S. “ King George V."' appeared in our issue of February 2 this year.) 


Rawlings in the Pacific Fleet, 
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ANTI-BRITISH RIOTS IN CAIRO: SCENES OF THE DISORDERS 
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A PRECAUTION CAUSED BY RECENT CAIRO RIOTING: BRITISH TROOPS AND AN ARMOURED 7 
CAR PATROLLING NEAR THE R.A.F, BASE PERSONNEL H.Q. f %y/ AN EGYPTIAN STUDENT DEMONSTRATION OUTSIDE THE BRITISH KASR EL-NIL BARRACKS 
IN CAIRO A FEW DAYS BEFORE SERIOUS ANTI-BRITISH RIOTING BROKE OUT. 
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A BRITISH STAFF. CAR OVERTURNED AND SET ON FIRE BY THE. CAIRO MOB: AN INCIDENT 
IN ‘THE OUTBREAK OF ANTI-BRITISH RIOTING WHICH TOOK PLACE ON FEBRUARY 21. 
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FOLLOWING SERIOUS ANTI-BRITISH RIOTING IN CAIRO: EGYPTIAN TROOPS CORDONING 
A STREET WHERE HOOLIGANS HAD BEEN PARTICULARLY BUSY. 
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THE TRAIL OF DAMAGE AND HOOLIGANISM LEFT BY THE CAIRO MOB WHICH ATTACKED LOOTED BY A CAIRO MOB OF ANTI-BRITISH RIOTERS: THE ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE 
THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AND HALL AND LOOTED THE BISHOP'S HOUSE. OF DR. GWYNNE, ANGLICAN BISHOP OF EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 
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The Egyptian riots of February 21, which were the subject of a British protest responsibility for the riots lay with the British, claiming that a peaceful demon- 
and of a speech in the Egyptian Senate by the new Premier, Sidky Pasha, stration had been turned into a turbulent mob by the action of British Army 
have put a considerable strain on Anglo-Egyptian relations and have been lorry drivers attempting to cut through a crowd. The crowd, angered by this, 
described as a trial of British tolerance and of the. Egyptian Government's had then proceeded to the many outrages against British establishments, in- 
strength. In his speech to the Senate Sidky Pasha stated that the prime cluding the desecration of All Saints’ Cathedral and the looting of the Anglican 
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WHICH HAVE THREATENED ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS. 
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OF THE CAIRO RIOTS OF FEBRUARY 21: A MOB OF 
AND DEMONSTRATORS CHEERING BESIDE STREET BONFIRES. 
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THE ISMAIL 
AN AMBULANCE COLLECTING 


CROWDS OF DEMONSTRATORS THRONGING 
BARRACKS IN CAIRO: FOREGROUND, 


SQUARE NEAR THE KASR EL-NIL 
WOUNDED, 


Bishop's house. This view has been vigorously replied to by the British Embassy 
in Cairo, who have stated that investigations prove that there were attacks on 
British Seryice buildings before the arrival of the lorries in question and that 
the lorries did not, in fact, charge deliberately into the crowd. After this inter- 
change, ‘“‘ The Times" Cairo correspondent has written that the incidents of 
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EGYPTIAN RIOTERS TEARING 
IN WHICH, LATER, 


DOWN A HOARDING TO MAKE A BONFIRE IN THE 
BRITISH TROOPS OPENED FIRE ON A RIOTING MOB, 


DISTRICT 
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CAIRO STREET 
BANNERS 


DENSE CROWDS OF ANTI-BRITISH CARRYING WHAT 


ARE STATED TO 


DEMONSTRATORS 
BE TRADE 


IN A 
UNION 
February 21 are “ better quickly forgotten by both sides. Events which dis- 
tressed a great number of Egyptians as well as Britons should not be allowed 
to affect our attitude, unless and until they are repeated. If either side loses 
its temper, the effect on Anglo-Egyptian relations and ‘the harm to both countries 
may be great." More recently rioting has broken out in Alexandria. 
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WHERE RAILWAY ENGINES ARE 
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“BORN ” AND REPAIRED: “A” ERI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYA 
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ONE OF THE FINEST LOCOMOTIVE SHOPS IN THE WORLD: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF “A” ERECTING 


This drawing is an ‘impression of the vast “A” Erecting Shop at the Swindon 
Locomotive Works of the Great Western Railway, where engines are built and 
repaired. To facilitate this work such parts as frames, angle-irons, cylinders, etc., 
are prepared in the Fitting Shops and handed over practically complete for use to 
the erectors. In the right foreground of the drawing one of the new “ 1000 "" Class 
locomotives is being launched from its erecting pit on to an electrically-propelled 





traversing table on completion. The traversing table, with the newly-erected engine, pits 
then moves down the rails running the whole length of the shop (as seen in the left 
centre of the drawing) until it reaches the far end of the vast works, where great 
doors roll aside and the engine passes through on to the running-line outside. Once 
it has passed from the shop on to these rails the engine is said to be “ bérn."’ Our 
artist depicts the traversing table in three positions. In the Shop there are sixty 
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ERECTING SHOP AT A VAST LOCOMOTIVE WORKS AT SWINDON. 


APTAIN BRYAN DE cee 
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CTING SHOP, WHERE THE LATEST TYPE OF GREAT WESTERN ENGINES~THE “1000” CLASS~ARE BUILT. 


pits, each 100 ft. long, served by the electric traverser, and there are four overhead the Wheel Shop. At the eastern end of the Erecting Shop there is an Engine Testing 
electri¢ cranes, with a span of 75 ft., each capable of lifting 100 tons. Apart from Plant where locomotives can be run at speeds up to an equivalent of 80 m.p.h.—the 
building new locomotives and rail motor-cars, about four hundred engines of large wheels revolve, but the engine itself remains stationary. This provides useful data 
type can be dealt with annually by the Shop's repair equipment. “ A" Erecting as to drawbar pull, water and fuel consumption and other factors affecting the 
Shop.is the principal section of ‘‘ A" Shop, which covers an area of 502,975 sq. ft. efficiency of the engine. These tests also demonstrate how an engine behaves at 
There are three other sections—the Machine and Fitting Shop, the Boiler Shop and varying speeds with all the disturbing forces due to the road and weather eliminated. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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LIEUT.-COM. L. V. GOLDSWORTHY, G.C. 
Decorated on February 26 by his Majesty with 
the George Cross, Lieut..Commander Golds- 
worthy, who is described as the most decorated 
Officer of the Royal Australian Navy, has also 
received the G.M. and the D.S.C. His George 
Cross was for stripping live enemy mines. 
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\ ADMIRAL SIR JOHN H. D. CUNNINGHAM. 
Appointed to be First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff, Admiral Sir J. H. D. Cunningham 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunning- 
ham of Hyndhope on May 24. Sir John Cun- 
ningham was responsible for much of the 
preparation for the North Africa invasion. 
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PROFESSOR J. S. GARDINER. } 
The death at the age of seventy-three of \ 
Professor Gardiner took place on February 28. 
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THE PREMIER OF EGYPT, 


expected from other parties, such as the Wafdists and Saadists. 


the strained Anglo- 
the new Ministers, five are 
binet has only a i backing in the Chamber and little co-operation is 


ISMAIL SIDKY PASHA (FRONT ROW, WITH WALKING-STICK), WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT HE FORMED ON FEBRUARY 17, IN SUCCESSION TO NOKRASHY PASHA. 
j We show above the Cabinet which the new Egyptian Premier, the “strong man” Sidky Pasha, formed on 
r February 17, and which was almost immediately confronted with 
caused by the anti-British riots in Cairo on February 
remainder Independents. The Ca 


tian relations 








rals and the y 


MR. E. J. WILLIAMS. 
Selected to be High Commissioner in Australia 
N in succession to Sir R. H. Cross, Mr. E 








He was Emeritus Professor of Zoology at 
Cambridge and a Fellow of his old college, aw 








Gonville and Caius. He organised several rel ae /, - 
important scientific expeditions. wd 
pre asset mans, jf f 
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SQUADRON LEADER L. H. TRENT, V.C. 
Awarded the Victoria Cross on March 1 for unflinching courage on 
May 3, 1943, Squadron Leader L. H. Trent, D.F.C., R.N.Z.A.F., 
was leader of a formation of Ventura aircraft in a daylight attack 
on the power station at Amsterdam. eleven Venturas and 
their fighter escort were soon engaged by numerous enemy fighters, 
and the escort lost touch with fh the bombers. Despite the heaviest 
attacks, Squadron Leader Trent completed an accurate run-in and 
he and the last surviving Ventura were also shot down, 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH BUCKLING THE BELT OF HONOUR 
ON OFFICER-CADET J. F. G. HAYES, AT SANDHURST. 


On February 28 Princess Elizabeth visited the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and at the passing-out parade buckled belts 
of honour, bearing her autograph, on the two winning cadets, 
Officer-Cadet Hayes, for the most outstanding performance during 
the course, and Officer-Cadet A. L. Price, for showing the greatest 
improvement. She also took the salute. 
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Williams, who is fifty-six, has been Minister 


of Information since August last year. He 
has been Labour M.P. for Ogmore, Glamorgan- 
shire, since 1931. 
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BRIGADIER A. F. C. NICHOLLS, G.C. 
Posthumously awarded the George Cross for his courage and en- 
durance in Albania in the winter 2 of 1943-44, Brigadier Nicholls, of 
the Coldstream Guards, was parachuted into Albania in October 
1943 as General Staff Officer to the Allied Military Mission. The 
Mission was attacked and dispersed in December. Undeterred by 
starvation, frost-bite and a dislocated shoulder, he struggled 
through, reorganised the mission, presented his re , and later 

died in February 1944 as the result of his privations. 
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BRIGADIER ROBIN BROOK. 
The youngest of the newly-appointed directors 
of the Bank of England, Brigadier Brook, who 
is thirty-seven, has had a distinguished military 
career after an excellent academic and athletic 
record. He was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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One of the three newly-appointed directors of 
the Bank of E 
known and experienced trade unionist. 
concentrated on the industrial rather than the \ \ 
political side of \ 


MR. GEORGE GIBSON. 


land, Mr. George Gibson is a } \ 
He has }{ } 
trade unionism, and was 


chairman of the T.U.C., 1940-41. 





A SIGN OF THE REVOLUTION WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN JAPAN : 
HIROHITO TAKING OFF HIS HAT TO HIS BOWING SUBJECTS. 


One of the most remarkable signs of the times in the Far East is the way in which the Emperor 
Hirohito has recently stepped out of the traditional “divine” seclusion and has broken 
Imperial myth to reveal himself as a fellow-man to his subjects. Our picture shows him in 
Western clothes during. his recent tour of Japanese industrial centres, duri 
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MR. A. G. GARDINER. 
The death was announced on March 3 of the 


h.” He was eighty years old. 
Editor of the “Daily News,” 1902-19, 
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is people and acknowledged their homage by raising his hat 


THE EMPEROR 


which he mixed freely 
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\ President of the Institure of encase 1915-16. 








MR. JULIUS A. KRUG. 
Nominated yw F President Truman to succeed 
Mr. Ickes as Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Krug, 
who is thirty-eight, will is the oe pommat member 
of the U.S. Cabinet. In ! succeeded Mr. 
Donald Nelson as Rh, of the War Pro- 
duction Board and also served in the T.V.A. 
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THE FIFTH MERSEY SHIP FIRE: THE “EMPIRE WAVENEY ” BLAZING IN DOCK. 
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FIREMEN PLYING HOSES ON THE BLAZING LINER “EMPIRE WAVENEY” IN CANADA “ { CROWDS WATCHING THE BURNING AND DOOMED LINER IN THE DOCKS: THE ‘ EMPIRE 
TONGUE DOCK, LIVERPOOL, DURING THE TWO-DAYS FIRE WHICH DESTROYED THE LINER. \ WAVENEY" WAS FORMERLY A NAZI “‘ STRENGTH THROUGH JOY” LUXURY SHIP. 
\ 


HE fire which destroyed the: | 
liner “‘ Empire Waveney "’ 

at Liverpool last week-end was the 
fifth ship fire in the Mersey in 
30 hours, and the twelfth in British 
ships in five weeks. After the loss 
of the “‘ Empire Waveney "’ it was 
reported that Special Branch 
officers from Scotland Yard had 
been dispatched to British ports 
following the alleged discovery of 
a sabotage campaign, planned to 
cripple British ships and dislocate 
traffic. The “ Empire Waveney,”’ 
a 17,000-ton ship built for the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line in 1929, 
and later known as the Nazi 
“Strength Through Joy” luxury 
liner ‘* Milwaukee,’’ was captured 
in Hamburg, taken to New York, 
and later handed over by the 
United States to Britain. She was 
sent to the Mersey last November 
for repair and overhaul as a troop- 
ship, under the management of 
the Cunard White Star Company 
on behalf of the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Fire broke out in the liner 
on the night of Friday, March i, 
and burned with devastating effect 
for two days and nights, being 
finally quenched on Sunday even- 
ing. The ship is regarded as a total 
loss, and it is estimated that it 
would cost £1,500,000 to replace her. 
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(RIGHT.) AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAP 
OF THE “‘ EMPIRE WAVENEY 
ABLAZE FROM STEM TO STERN 
DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE 
FIRE ON THE FIRST DAY. SHE 
IS REGARDED AS A TOTAL LOSS. 
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THE FIRE-SCARRED HULK OF THE LINER IN THE DOCK, WHERE FIREMEN FOUGHT A NIGHT PICTURE OF THE LINER ON FIRE. IT 1S ESTIMATED THAT IT WOULD Cost 
THE FLAMES FOR TWO DAYS, PREVENTING THEM SPREADING TO DOCK BUILDINGS. £1,500,000 TO REPLACE THIS SHIP, HANDED TO BRITAIN BY THE UNITED STATES. 
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A MARTYR COMMEMORATED, 4 a ) FAMOUS BUILDINGS AND 
AND TWO MEMORIAL GIFTS. | , LANDSCAPES IN THE NEWS, 


IN TOKEN OF DENMARK’S GRATITUDE TO THE B.B.C. : A MARTYR’S MEMORIAL SERVICE AT THE CASTLE, ST. ANDREWS, A PRESENTATION VASE TO CELEBRATE THE RE- 
A MEMORIAL VASE PRESENTED BY DANISH RADIO. AT WHICH CONTINENTAL CHURCHMEN WERE HONOURED. OPENING OF THE HARWICH-DENMARK SEA-ROUTE. 


The vase we illustrate above was recently presented by the Our picture shows (I. to r.) the Rev. Dr. J. A. Campbell, Moderator of the The township of Esbjerg, in Denmark, has chosen to celebrate 
Danish State Broadcasting System to the B.B.C. in gratitude Church of Scotland, Professor Baillie and Bishop Berggrav, of Oslo, at the the reopening of the sea-route between itself and Harwich in 
for their regular Danish broadcasts throughout the years of service commemorating the 400th Anniversary of George Wishart’s burning as a somewhat unusual way, and has presented to the town of 
German occupation. Made by the Royal Copenhagen Porce- a heretic on the site we show. On the present occasion honorary degrees matory 2 the porcelain vase which we show above. It is of 
lain Co., it is on exhibition at their Bond Street Galleries. were given to Continental Churchmen who had resisted the Germans, Bishop Royal Copenhagen porcelain and has been painted by the artist, 
The building portrayed is the Danish Broadcasting House. Berggrav, Prof. J. de Saussure and Prof. Bednar, of Prague. Ricard her, to represent a typical Danish landscape. 
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FLATFORD MILL, IN SUFFOLK, A FAVOURITE LANDSCAPE SUBJECT OF JOHN CONSTABLE, A POSSIBLE ACQUISITION FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST: CORSHAM COURT, RECENTLY 
SHORTLY TO BE OPENED AS A CENTRE FOR FIELD STUDIES. OFFERED BY LORD METHUEN AND THE SUBJECT OF DISCUSSION. 


The use of Flatford Mill, so dear a subject of Constable’s art, has been granted by the National Corsham Court, near Chippenham, Wilts, has been. offered by Lord Methuen to the National Trust. 

Trust to the Council for the Promotion of Field Studies, who Lae yd to open it as a study centre. The property, which inch les a collection of rare ~~ by Gainsborough, Van Dyck, Reynolds and 

It will be the first of about a dozen such centres which the Council hopes to inaugurate for the study Romney, is entailed and discussions as to whether it can be accepted must take place. Corsham Court 

of such sciences as geology, heared zoology, entomology, biology, archeology and meteorology: and was built in 1582 and enlarged in the Georgian style ye 1760. The grounds were laid out by 
it is er that Treasury grants will be available. - Capability Brown in the ia oc century and amount to 400 acr 


HADLEIGH CASTLE, ESSEX, THE SUBJECT OF CONSTABLE'S PICTURE (RIGHT). THE LEFT- “HADLEIGH CASTLE,”” THE OIL SKETCH BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837) IN THE 

HAND TOWER IS THREATENED WITH COLLAPSE AND PRESERVATION HAS BEEN SUGGESTED. NATIONAL GALLERY: FOR COMPARISON WITH THE NOW THREATENED ORIGINAL (LEFT). 
A correspondent to “The Times” states that Hadleigh Castle, the subject of Constable’s painting in weighing several tons, are poised paeaty and may fall at any moment and bring the whole tower 
the National Gallery, which we reproduce above, is in danger of losing its “ likeness to the picture.” down with them. If Willy pate hay Py worthy of preservation, so, surely, is Hadleigh Castle.” 
The northern or square tower (which appears on the left in both picture and photograph above) is The painting, oil on canvas, 47} in., was a full-size sketch for the finished painting which was 
said to be in danger of collapse. “Two large masses of masonry,” writes Mr. Alan Sorrell, “ each exhibited in 1829, and acquired Nor the. National Gallery between the wars. 
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A BURIED ROMAN CEMETERY DISCLOSED: TOMBS UNDER ST. PETER’S, ROME. 





THE ELABORATE HUNTING-SCENE DECORATION OF THE SARCOPHAGUS OF VALERINUS VASATULUS, DISCOVERED IN THE UNEARTHING OF A COMPLETE .ROMAN CEMETERY BENEATH 


THE CRYPTS OF ST. 


PETER’S. A NUMBER OF SARCOPHAGI BROUGHT TO LIGHT ARE ORNAMENTED WITH SCENES FROM THE TESTAMENTS ; ON OTHERS, EGYPTIAN MOTIFS APPEAR. 


PARALLEL STUCCOES 


A VIEW OF THE BURIAL VAULTS WHICH, ARRANGED IN TWO 
ROWS, ARE SEPARATED BY A NARROW PASSAGE. 


The discovery, underneath the site of St: Peter's, of a complete Roman cemetery, with 
pagan and early Christian tombs dating from the middle of the second to the end of the 
third century A.D., is of great historic interest. It was during the lowering of the floor 
of the Old Grottoes in the crypts—a task begun in 1940 in order to provide a better arrange- 
ment for the tombs of the Popes and royal personages buried there—that the unsuspected 
cemetery came to light. An immediate archeological investigation was embarked upon 
at the desire of the Pope, and this has now shown that the tombs discovered at various 
stages during the building of the basilica in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries were not 


IN THE BURIAL VAULT OF THE CAETENNII 
ARE HOUSED IN THE MOST PRETENTIOUS OF THE MAUSOLEUMS! DISCOVERED UNDER ST. PETER’S. 
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FAMILY, WHOSE RICH SEPULCHRAL URNS 


sporadic cases of burial, but that the whole area occupied by the basilica and the slope 
below it had from early times been a regular burial-ground. This Roman cemetery 
comprises more than a dozen vaults, or mausoleums, arranged in two parallel rows 
separated by a narrow passage, and containing many interesting sarcophagi. In one 
mausoleum, investigators discovered the earliest-known example of the use of mosaics in 
Christian funerary art. Among other historical results of the excavations has been the 
modification of previous assumptions concerning the site of the circus in which, according 
to tradition, the martyrdom of St. Peter occurred. 
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ECHOES OF WAR: U.S. SHIPS BASED AT PORTSMOUTH; TROOP MOVEMENTS. 


THE NEW 13,000-TON U.S. CRUISER = HELENA,” FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL HEWITT, C.-IN-C. THE U.S. DESTROYERS 


‘GLENNON ” (LEFT) AND ‘“‘ CONE” AT THEIR NEW BASE IN 
AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES IN EUROPE, ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH, HER NEW BASE. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL DOCKYARD, PORTSMOUTH, WHERE THEY ARE TO REMAIN. 


Portsmouth, famous base of the Royal Navy, is also to be a peacetime base for U.S. warships. This new 13,000-ton cruiser U.S.S. “Helena,” he revealed that United States warships are to be based at 
was disclosed on February 27 by Admiral R. F. Hewitt, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Portsmouth “ for a considerable time.” 
Twelfth Fleet and of American naval forces in Europe. Speaking at Portsmouth in his flagship, the 


At the same time, he announced that the total strength of 
American naval forces in the European theatre was now two squadrons. 
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TWO SOLDIERS CARRYING A ‘SHERMAN TANK”: A PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING 
THE COMPACTNESS OF A PNEUMATIC DECOY WHEN DEFLATED AND PACKED IN ITS BAG. 
Photographs of pneumatic “‘ Sherman tank” afd other decoys used by the British Army to deceive 
the enemy during the oa : wos published in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” last week. The 
hotograph above shows the “Sherman tank.” in its deflated state, packed into a hold-all little 
THE GARRISON CEREMONY, AT MOKASSAR, IN THE CELEBES, WHEN THE ; 


21sT larger than a cricket-bag. Me The device, made possible by the improvisation of barrage-balloon 
AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE HANDED OVER TO THE 80TH BRIGADE FROM SAIGON. material, can be blown up into the guise of a full-size Sherman tank in five minutes. 


The 2ist Australian Infantry Brigade, which has been in charge of the garrison at Mokassar, in 
the Celebes, has been relieved by a contingent of the 80th Brigade, which sailed from Saigon on 
the S.S. “Orduna.” The “ Orduna’s” excessive draught made it impossible for her to dock at 
Mokassar, and passengers were disembarked by landing-craft. The change-over ceremony took 
place on February 2, attended by British and Australian officers and Dutch representatives. 

‘ "W 


RED EAGLES” WITH THEIR RULLDOG MASCOT ON BOARD THE “ ORONTES”: THE LAST OF 

INDIA’S GREAT EXPEDITIONARY FORCE TO RETURN HOME AFTER MANY FAMOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

The story of the proud war record of the 4th Indian Division, whose “ Red Eagle” battle-flash’is known to 

more than 1,000,000 men, was told by Cyril Falls in “ The Illustrated London News” of November 24, 1945 

The “ Red Eagles" are now on the way home. The last of the fighting formations of India’s great expedi- 

tionary force to return to their homeland, they were the first to leave India, arriving in Egypt in the summer 

HK “RED EAGLES” BOUND FOR HOME: TROOPS OF THE FAMOUS 4TH INDIAN of 1939. After fighting through Libya, Tunisia and Italy, they were transferred to Greece, where they have 
DIVISION EMBARKING ON THE LINER “ ORONTES ” AT SALONIKA, TO RETURN TO INDIA. been helping in the rehabilitation of Macedonia and Thrace. 
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A MIXED BAG: NEWS PICTURES FROM FAR AND WIDE. 


CLEANING UP THE ENGINE OF THE SMALLEST PUBLIC RAILWAY IN THE WORLD: PREPARING 
THE ROMNEY, HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH FOR ITS REOPENING ON MARCH 2. 
During the war, the Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch Railway was on war service and was requisitioned 
by the War Department. During its service, this midget performed a giant’s task, its freight including 
miles and miles of “ Pluto,” the pipe-line which supplied petrol across the Channel. It even carried its 
own armoured train, mounting a small A.-A. gun. It was officially reopened by the Mayor of Romney, 
who, with some guests, travelled on it to Hythe. 
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LEVELLED TO THE GROUND BY THE U.S. AIR FORCE AND TIDIED UP BY JAPANESE 
SCHOOLGIRLS : PART OF THE JAPANESE IMPERIAL PALACE IN TOKYO. 

It will be recalled that last summer Major General Le May announced that Super-Fortress raids had 

destroyed §1 square miles of Tokyo. One wing of the Imperial Palace was damaged, but, it was 

stated, the grounds in general had been preserved. Our pictures show two aspects of life in Japan: 


LENT RACES: 
EIGHT. 


IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGE 


FIRST WOMAN EVER TO COX AN EIGHT 
SERGEANT CONNIE GRAYSON WITH THE AMERICAN BULL 


The American Servicemen students at Cambridge under a special scheme have formed their own 

College, Bull College, and entered an eight for the Lent Races. With no man light enough for 

cox, they received permission to have a woman as cox, and so Sergeant Connie Grayson made 

history on the Cam. The Lents are bumping races and Bull College held their place, last but 
one in the Fourth Division. 


THE 
W.A.C, 


GOERING’S FIVE-TON BULLET-PROOF CAR ON VIEW IN LUNDON AND ABOUT TO START 
A TOUR IN AID OF WAR CHARITIES. 
This car, which in its charity tour is to serve far other purposes than that for which it was 
intended, is a 7°7-litre 8-cylinder Mercéaés-Benz fitted with!what appears a normal cabriolet body. 
It is, however, heavily armoured with steel plates, and the five-ply glass is 1}? ins. thick, well 
ble to stand small-arms fire, as witness the countless bullet-marks. 


— 
a 


JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRLS 
AIR RAIDS. 


THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN (THIRD FROM THE RIGHT) WATCHING 
CLEANING THE GROUNDS OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE, PART RAZED BY U.S. 
first, the traditional devotion to the Imperial House shown by the schoolgirls who had volunteered 
for the task of cleaning up amid the ruins of the damaged wing; and more remarkable, the way in 
which the Imperial Family have cast off their old seclusion. 


A PIGEON WHICH WON THE DICKIN MEDAL (LEFT) AND (RIGHT) THE DUTCH PATRIOT 
WHO SAVED IT AND THE TWO R.A.F. PIGEONS HE HAS. RECEIVED AS REWARD. 


In the summer of 1942, an English carrier- n, “Tommy,” strayed to Holland. A young Dutch 

triot, Mr. D. Dryver, nursed the pigeon to health and sent it back to England with valuable 

nformation. On February 26, “ Tommy” (seen above with his owner, Mr. Brocklebank) received the 

“ Pigeons’ V.C.”, the Dickin Medal, and Mr. Dryver was presented with two R.A.F. pigeons in token 
of his good services, and his courage and presence of mind. 
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WELL-LIKED AND, THEREFORE, NOT LIKELY TO BE 


A GIRAFFE IN KENYA. 


In a letter to ‘* The Times "’ recently Lieut.-Colonel C. L. Boyle 
protested against the widespread destruction of African 
game animals and stated that in Southern Rhodesia 27,272 
large mammals were destroyed in 1944. To these may be 
added 2,000 game animals killed in Tanganyika during 
the last eighteen months of the war, and those now being 
exterminated there in an area of 500 square miles. He 
pointed out that the destruction of all game in Nyasaland 
has been recommended, and that there is agitation in Kenya 
for the destruction of all game outside the reserve and the 
projected national park. This letter produced a series of 
distinguished correspondence in which Colonel Boyle’s 
views were both attacked and supported. Dr. Julian 
Hurley wrote: “*. . . The British people, through 
Parliament and the Colonial Office, have the responsibility 
before the world of conserving these riches—for riches they 
are. If they are destroyed we shall at once begin lamenting 
their loss ; but it will be in vain, for they are something 
which once destroyed can never be replaced.” On this 
page Captain Caldwell discusses some of the difficulties 
and problems of game “ control’? and the methods 
whereby a Game Warden's Department endeavours to 
maintain a balance in nature. 





GOOD deal of correspondence, presenting widely 

divergent points of view, on the thorny question of 
Game Preservation has recently appeared in the Press. 
Quot homines, tot sententia. The two extremes of thought 
are represented by the “ kill the lot ” school as opposed 
to those who would like as much as possible of the 
continent made into game reserves. Between these lies 
every shade of public opinion. 

In actual fact it is by no means easy to steer a middle 
course, as African Game Wardens have found; more 
especially as everyone concerned considers game preserva- 
tion a subject on which they are fully qualified to ponti- 
ficate. How often has one heard “* Wby on earth don’t 
the Game Department do this—or that—or the other?” 
regardless of the fact that the speaker (and most of his 
neighbours) would be the first to complain if they did. 

The object of a Game Warden’s Department is to pre- 
serve wild life so that no'species is exterminated (an animal 


SHOT 
ILLEGALLY, AS THE GAME DEPARTMENT WOULD BE INFORMED : 
(Photograph by Mrs. Arthur Fawcus.) 
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GIVE AND TAKE 
IN AFRICAN GAME 
PRESERVATION. 


By Captain Keith Caldwell, Late Game 
Warden, Uganda, and Senior Assistant 
Game Warden, Kenya. 


Action was taken quickly. Zebra, as a temporary 
measure, were made vermin, cultivation protectors 
sent to the areas affected, and more effective still, a 
market found for zebra hides. In a very short time 
the trouble was over and a certain degree of protec- 

. tion could once again be given to the zebra. Big herds 
of plains game, even in game reserves, create serious 
problems, especially during droughts, and drastic 
action is often necessary. Many other animals have 
had to be subjected to control, even in some cases giraffe, but 
such control has always been carefully and skilfully applied. 

As a result, the legitimate complaints of cultivators 
have been met and game, generally speaking, has remained 
popular. The Game Laws of Kenya, passed with 
unanimous approval, are some of the strictest in Africa. 

In other parts different conditions prevail. Uganda, 

being mostly a long grass country, does not carry a big 
head of plains game, but has always been famous for 
elephant. About twenty years ago these animals, thanks 
to close protection, had increased to such an extent that 
native plantations were raided incessantly, and it was 
obvious that something had to be done. The first solution 
was to give out licences to all and sundry to shoot ten or 
more elephants. Apparently it was piously hoped that the 

licence-holders would shoot the elephants that were troubling 
the local natives. Not they. As one of them told me after- 
wards : ‘“‘ I would have been a fool to shoot the elephants 
that were doing the damage. The natives would have stopped 
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RAIDERS OF NATIVE PLANTATIONS IF NOT KEPT UNDER CONTROL : 
THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT, WHICH IS LEFT UNDISTURBED IN THE 
DEPTHS OF THE FOREST COUNTRY. (Photograph by Captain Murray Smith.) 


shot by licence-holders, and then in limited numbers. If 
lion are unduly kept down, the ungulates increase very 
rapidly and then compete with native stock for grass and 
water. Leopard used to be classed as vermin, but when 
leopard-skin coats became fashionable the Somali traders 
used to supply traps to the native tribes and purchase the 
skins for prices which would make folk feel green with envy 
to-day—one sheep value 3s. for one leopard skin! This 
enterprise soon resulted in a plague of baboons which 
destroyed the maize and other focd crops, especially in the 
Tana valley. Most of the natives in those parts are handy 
with poisoned arrows, but nothing would induce them to 
use them against baboons. They felt that there was not 
nearly enough benefit to be got from a dead baboon to 
recompense them for a lost or broken arrow, which could have 
been used so much better (even if illegallv) against an elephant 
or rhino. A cure was finally effected by putting the leopard 
on the licence, thus making the sale of skins illegal. 
If all the difficulties of game preservation could be met 
by the simple method of tightening or relaxing controls, the 
future would be easy, but in most places the serious 
problem is the tsetse fly. This pest is the cause of sleeping 
sickness in man and a kindred disease in domestic 
animals, making large parts of Central Africa uninhabitable. 

There is no doubt that many of the tsetse flies—par- 
ticularly G. mersitans, which attacks cattle—live chiefly 
on the blood of wild animals, and it has more or less been 
established that destruction of mammalian life has, in some 
cases, exterminated tsetse ; but the experiments hitherto 
undertaken are neither complete nor conclusive. Further- 
‘more, a number of other methods of control, such as 
selective destruction of vegetation and the use of D.D.T., 
are in process of test. 

The whole question of game and tsetse bristles with 
difficulties and cannot be discussed within the scope of a 
short article ; but it is to be hoped that further anti-tsetse 
experiments, which entail game destruction on a large 
scale, will be carried out in a clearly-defined area, otherwise 
difficulties arise. 

National Parks are usually advanced as the panacea 
for all game preservation difficulties, but the answer is 
not soeasy as all that. The desiderata of a National Park 











is that it should be reasonably healthy, with good climatic 
conditions, accessible, easy to move in, and, of course, it 
should contain specimens of most of the indigenous fauna. 


once lost can never be got back), nor, if possible, reduced 
to such a low level that extermination is threatened. The 
aim is to do so in such a way that game does not conflict 


AT ONE TIME CONSIDERED A PEST IN KENYA WHERE THEY 
DESTROYED. GROWING CROPS AND WERE CLASSED AS VERMIN: 
ZEBRA AT A DRINKING-PLACE. (Photograph by Captain Murray Smith.) 





with human endeavour, In the event of a serious clash, 

economic development must win and game go to the wall. 
The essence of game preservation is to avoid, so far as 
possible, such a clash occurring. Game can only be pre- 
served successfully so long as it is popular and public 
opinion is behind the laws that are made for its protection. 
For this reason ‘‘Game Preservation” should really be 
called ‘“‘ Game Control,” since severe control measures are 
often necessary to prevent serious economic damage. Here 
is an instance. The Game Laws of Kenya allow every 
landowner to shoot, or keep, the game on his farm as he 
wishes. It is his to do as he likes with. After the last 
war a large number of new settlers took over farms that 
were well stocked with game. Animals that were useful 
as food, such as‘hartebeest, gazelle, and the like, soon got 
reduced to reasonable numbers, but zebra, which no one 
particularly wanted, remained untouched. Worse, owing 
to lion and other natural enemies having been killed off, 
they increased and multiplied. In the end, large stretches 
of country were overrun with herds of zebra, which charged 
through fences, destroyed growing crops and were, in fact, a 
pest. The new settlers were, in most cases, far too busy to deal 
with the situation, and not unnaturally complained bitterly. 





AN EASY PREY FOR THE NATIVE POISON-ARROW POACHER : 
THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS, WHOSE HORN WHEN GROUND 
INTO POWDER 18 VALUED AS AN APHRODISIAC. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Society for the Preservation of the Vauna 
of the Empire. 


complaining and I would not have got another licence.” 

In actual fact, the licence-holders went off to the depths 
of the forest country, where the elephants were doing no 
harm (but where the ivory was heavier), and so stirred the 
herds up that parts of Uganda that had not seen an 
elephant for years found them common (and most -unwel- 
come) visitors on their doorsteps. Finally, the free licence 
scheme was stopped and a Game Department created— 
chiefly for the purpose of elephant control. 

Four expert elephant hunters, with native staffs, were 
each given a district and told to do their best to clear it of 
elephant and kill off as many as possible of the regular 
cultivation raiders. The results were spectacular. The 
elephants quickly found that their excursions into cultiva- 
tion brought condign punishment, but if they fell back to 
the forest and stayed there they were undisturbed. 

The control, instituted in 1925, is still kept on, and 
though a great number of elephants have been and are 
still being killed annually, the total left is probably far 
greater than at the beginning of this century. In fact, 
the elephant control scheme pleases the populace, safe- 
guards cultivation and rewards the revenue. We may 
expect it to continue. Many people have attacked it, 
calling it slaughter, extermination, and the like, but the 
fact remains that had it not been for the control scheme, 
the Uganda elephant would probably have been outlawed. 

I have so far referred to animals which have had to 
be controlled in order to stop their numbers becoming 
excessive. The opposite applies to the rhinoceros. This 
animal suffers from two basic troubles: firstly, he carries 
a horn which is worth far more than ivory ; and secondly, 
from the fact that he is unpopular. Folk don’t like rhino. 
Anyone who shoots one (incidentally, a very easy thing 
to do) is thought rather a hero, and information about the 
killing, if done iJlegally, is hard to come by. Had the 
same man shot a giraffe a dozen people would have informed 
the Game Department, since the giraffe is liked. 

The rhino is money for jam for the native poison- 
arrow No animal is so easy to approach; more- 
over, his horn is easily marketable. 

A tusk of ivory is not an easy thing for a hunter to 
conceal, but as the eventual end of rhino horn is to be 
ground into powder and converted into an aphrodisiac, it 
can be cut up and freely moved about the country, buried 
in gourds of ghee, mixed with the stuffing in camel mats, 
or hidden in a dozen different ways. 

Game Department policy always aims, so far as possible, 
at keeping the balance.of nature undisturbed. For this 
reason lion. in areas where they do no harm, may only be 


Land with all these pleasant characteristics has, not un- 
naturally, been alienated long ago for other purposes. 

Since the choice of areas to be set aside for National 
Parks is still under discussion, detailed comment at the 
moment is undesirable, but once gazetted, the parks will 
be welcomed provided their grant is not coupled with a 
policy of general killing of game outside their boundaries. 
To be fair I must say that I have not heard of any authori- 
tative body pressing for such short-sighted action, but it 
is an outcry that might easily become popular. 

The fame of the Yellowstone Park in U.S.A. and the Kruger 
National Park in South Africa is world-wide. They are visited 
by thousands annually and form an immense attraction. 

Here and now I would like to make clear the fact that both 
of these parks do include large areas of land of economic 
value, that this was taken into consideration when the parks 
were made ; but that the value of a first-class National Park 
was held to justify such inclusion. Let us hope that some- 
where in East Africa a National Park will be created worthy 
of the wonderful “fauna that has always roamed there. 

“ The Wild Life of to-day is not ours to use as we like. 
It is given us in trust. We have to account for it to those 
who come after us and audit our records.” 





THE GAME WARDEN’S ASSISTANT IN PRESERVING A BALANCE 
IN NATURE : A LEOPARD AND ITS “ KILL.”” THIS ANIMAL HELPS 
TO KEEP DOWN THE NUMBERS OF BABOONS AND ZEBRAS. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Society for the Preservation of the Fauna 
of the Empire. 
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FINE EXAMPLES FROM THE FORD COLLECTION 


‘““MRS. BRINSLEY FORD” ; 
O.M., R.A. (1878-—-.-). 





““MONSIEUR REISET"’; BY J. A. D. INGRES (1780-1867). 
PENCIL, SIGNED AND DATED 1844. 





BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE LAUTREC 
GOUACHE. 


“THE TOILET ”’ ; 


(1864-92). ROMNEY (1734-1802). 





BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, 





“A WOMAN WITH FOLDED ARMS" ; 
PEN AND INK WASH. 
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EXHIBITION AT 


EXETER. 


PENCIL, 1941. 





‘‘MADAME REISET’’; BY J. A. D. INGRES 
PENCIL, SIGNED AND DATED 


(1780-1867). 
1844. 


“STUDY FOR A STATUE OF CHRIST"; BY MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 
(1475-1564). PEN AND BISTRE WITH RED AND BLACK CHALKS. 





BY GEORGE 


‘4 Sia ay te fact 
ay eee 


Ks 
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DESCRIBED AS “‘ VILLA BORGHESE, ROME,” BUT PROBABLY “‘ RUINED GATEWAY, KEW GARDENS ” ; 
BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-82). 


the present. owner, Mr. Brinsley Ford, for exhibition in the Exeter School of Art Galleries 
at Queen Street, Exeter, from March 7+to April 5. The collection has as its core about 
twenty paintings by Richard Wilson, with a number of his drawings, the remains of the 
collection formed in the Eighteenth Century by Mr. Benjamin Booth. Of the Wilsons we 


Our illustrations on this page are taken from the Ford Collection, which has been lent by | 


“ TEMPLE 


OF MINERVA MEDICA” ; 
BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-82). OIL. 


reproduce, ‘‘ The Temple of Minerva "' was thought by Constable to go ** far beyond anything 
he ever before saw of Wilson's works "’; and the so-called ‘ Villa Borghese " is almost 
certainly a view in Kew Gardens and may be one of the pictures involved in Wilson's 
quarrel with George II! The Michelangelo drawing is a study for the celebrated marble 
statue of Christ in the Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva at Rome. 
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LONG BEFORE COLUMBUS: THE FIRST 


MEDIZEVAL NORSE FARMS | 
IN GREENLAND. 


By C. L. VEBAEK. 
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kk and Leader \ 
to Greenland ‘ 
\ 


Assistant Keeper of the Nati 
of the Danish 1939 Archzological Exp 





([Hustrated by Photographs supplied by the Author.) 





T is paradoxical but true that, in order to study medieval 
agriculture in North-Eastern Europe, we must leave 
Europe. In S.-W. Greenland, in the districts of Godthaab and 
Julianehaab, the settlements of the old Norsemen, we find 
better-preserved remains of medigwval farms than anywhere 
else. Thanks to the isolation of the Norse farms, far up the 
fjords, by the lakes and rivers of the interior, in districts 
which have been uninhabited for centuries, there have sur- 
vived to our time the ancient farms, collapsed and overgrown, 
but for the most part undisturbed ; and because of the frozen } 
nature of the ground such objects as clothes and wooden 
utensils, which have usually disappeared in European medieval 
finds, are here found in a good state of preservation. Famous 
among such finds are the garments from the churchyard at } 
Ikigait, the Herjolfnes of the Norsemen, which were excavated 
at the beginning of the '20s by Dr. Poul N¢grlund, of Copenhagen, 
and are now among the treasures of the Danish National 
Museum. Many Danish archeological expeditions have been 
to Greenland to try to throw new light on the life of the —\ 
Norsemen, the upholders of European culture in the remotest 
part of the then known world. In the summer of 1939 an } 
official Danish expedition, led by the writer, with Mr. Holger 
Rasmussen as scientific collaborator, went to Greenland, to 
the Julianehaab district. The main work of the expedition, 
[Continued in centre. 








FARM: 
WIDTH 
FOR A 
CROSS. 


N FIG. I. FOUND ON A MEDIZVAL GREENLAND 
(UPPER) A BLUBBER-LAMP OF SOAPSTONE, 
6} INS., AND (LOWER) A SOAPSTONE WEIGHT, 
LOOM OR FISHING-NET, ENGRAVED WITH A 


) 
\ 
\ Continued. } 
\ which lasted five months, consisted in the excavation of 
\ some farms in a remote and isolated valley, near the inland 
\ ice. The expedition may be said to have been a success 
} in every respect. We were fortunate in coming across 
\ some exceedingly well-preserved farms, and as for the 
i conditions for excavation, especially as regards the weather, 
\ we were extremely lucky. It happened to be the best 
\ summer for years in S.-W. Greenland, with many days of 
\ sunshine. Our first excavation took place in the terrain 
\ shown in Fig. 6. On the fertile north slopes of an old, 
\ completely barren glacier valley were the ruins of a not 
\ inconsiderable farm, consisting of several isolated houses, 
\ one of which was found to contain nine rooms, connected 
\ by a long, winding passage. The big house, which could 
\ be identified with certainty as the dwelling-house of the 
\ farm, was built of stone and turf—as are all the dwellings 
\ so far found in Greenland—while the outhouses are built 
\ partly of stone and turf, partly of stone alone. This house, 
whose back wall was built into the slope, was in a sur- 
\ prisingly fine state of preservation. Some of the walls 
were standing to the height of about 2 metres, and this 
was certainly their original height. Some idea of them 
may be obtained from Fig. 9. Among the rooms of the 
house it was possible to identify the living-room and the 
\ bathroom. A separate kitchen was not found, but cooking 
facilities were found in the living-room. The room which 
is with great probability given the name of bathroom 
contained a fine stone-set stove, shown in Fig. 10. The 
stove was surrounded with small, round stones, all 
blackened with soot. These were placed round the stove 
to give it a greater surface. When the stove was heated, 
water was thrown on these pebbles in order to produce 








FIG. 2. OBJECTS FROM MEDIA.VAL GREENLAND FARMS: 
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EUROPEAN COLONIES 


are still used in Northern Scandinavia. Some years ago 
a similar stove, not so well preserved as this one, was found 
in the Godthaab district. The objects found at this farm 
were many but, with few exceptions, were all common ’ 
things made of soapstone, the usual Greenland material 
for many household utensils, especially vessels. A few 
things were of iron. One of these, a fire-steel, is seen in 
Fig. 2, to the left at the top. After having excavated this 
farm, the expedition planned to move camp to a farm in the 
neighbourhood, beyond a river which flowed directly from 
the inland ice. It was unfortunately impossible to cross 
the rapid, swollen stream. Instead, we went down towards 
the coast, where earlier we had found a hitherto unknown 
farm.. The excavation of that farm lasted for more than 
five weeks, the task proving difficult and extensive as the 
farm, with all its buildings, except a few small folds, was 
covered with heavy masses of drifted sand to the height 
of 3 to 4 metres. A farm so hidden has never before been 
excavated in Greenland. Its discovery was due to the 
vegetation, which included grasses characteristic of the old 
home-fields, immediately in the neighbourhood, together 
with slight hollows in the ground, indicating the interior 
of the houses. When we made a sample excavation, we 
were greatly surprised not to find any stones near the sur- 
face. We were still digging through sand and sand. At 
last we achieved a positive result. Deep under the sand 
\ were masonry and well-preserved objects. Work was con- 
\ tinued, and at the end of five weeks we had excavated a big 
farm, consisting of three big complexes of rooms, together 
with several smaller houses and folds. The dwelling, which 
\ is of an old type, consists of three rooms. One is to be 
identified as the living-room, another as the kitchen, and 
the third may be supposed to have been the sleeping-room. 
This house is shown in Fig. 8. Note the sand masses above 

(Continued on right. 
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FIG. 3. FROM MEDIAVAL GREENLAND: (UPPER) A 












(UPPER, L, TO R.) A  FIRE-STEEL AND ARROW-HEAD, steam. The baths, therefore, were steam-baths, such as WALRUS-IVORY DRAGLINE HANDLE, THE ENDS CARVED 

BOTH OF IRON; (CENTRE) PORPHYRITE WHETSTONES, [Continued above. AS" POLAR BEAR HEADS, 4} INS. WIDE ; (LOWER) A 

AND (LOWER) FOUR IRON KNIVES (RIGHT, 4} INS. HIGH) CURIOUS LOCK CONSTRUCTED OUT OF WHALEBONE. 

* “" 
\ \ 
‘ 
) 
\ ' 
\ ' 
\ 
\ + 
aa nenesieaind ; 
FIG. 4. BONE OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM OLD NORSE FARMS IN 1939: FIG. 5. CHESSMEN AND GAMING-PIECES OF WHALEBONE AND WALRUS IVORY Fic. 
(Lert) TWO COMBS, AND (RIGHT) A BODKIN, 4¢ INS. HIGH, PROBABLY USED FOUND BY THE 1939 GREENLAND EXPEDITION: THE TOP LEFT COUNTER FIR: 
FOR DRESSING THE HAIR, IS 2} INS. DIAMETER. 
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S IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE ; NORSEMEN IN GREENLAND. 
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IN THE JULIANEHAAB DISTRICT OF GREENLAND, WHERE THE FIRST MEDIZVAL \ FIG. 7. LOOKING OVER A GREENLAND FJORD: IN THE FOREGROUND CAN 
NORSE FARM WAS EXCAVATED. THE SITE OF THE FARM WAS BESIDE THE WHITE ) SEEN THE HOME-FIELD OF THE THIRD MEDIZVAL NORSE FARM EXCAVATED 
TENTS OF THE CAMP (LEFT). THE SCENE SHOWS AN OLD GLACIER VALLEY. Fr THE 1939 EXPEDITION. THE RUINS HAD COMPLETELY COLLAPSED. 


Continued. } 

the walls compared with the man in the doorway. One of the complexes, with five rooms, 
contained a barn and cow-house (Fig. 11). The big, flat stones on end are staH-stones, to 
separate the cows. Cow-houses, with similar stall-stones, were to be found a few years 


ago in the Orkneys. This farm also had a bathroom, but the stove was not so well preserved 
{Continued below, right. 


PIG. Q@ ONE OF THE ROOMS IN THE FIRST MEDIAZVAL NORSE FARMHOUSE EXCAVATED 
BY THE DANISH 1939 EXPEDITION TO GREENLAND. THE MAN IN THE DOORWAY 
GIVES THE SCALE OF THE STONE- AND TURF-CONSTRUCTED WALLS. 


i 
\ 
| 
| 
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as in the first-mentioned farm. The excavation of the sand-covered farm produced a fine 
Mati eit 6: 6h a4 es cocoa mma mace en ee ) collection of various objects of bone, iron and soapstone. Some of the most interesting are 
FIG. 8. A MEDIZVAL NORSE FARMHOUSE EXCAVATED IN THE DEEP SAND IN THE | shown in Figs. 1-5. At this farm, 
JULIANEHAAB DISTRICT OF GREENLAND. FOREGROUND, THE LIVING-ROOM; BEHIND, ‘, as well as at the first, were found 
KITCHEN AND SLEEPING-ROOM,. THE MAN IN THE DOORWAY GIVES THE SCALE. several bones of animals, some 
domestic, as horses, cows, sheep 
and goats, others wild, as polar 
bear, reindeer, Arctic fox, ptar- 
migan and, above all, walrus, and 
different whales and seals. This 
shows that the old Norsemen lived 
according to the conditions of their 
country, partly by agriculture, 
partly by hunting on land and sea. 
Later in the summer the expedi- 
tion moved to a third farm imme- 
diately beside a fjord. The scenery 
here was charming and beautiful 
(Fig. 7), but the archaological 
results were disappointingly meagre, 
the ruins having completely col- 
lapsed. It has been impossible in 
so brief a sketch to give more than 
the main and quite preliminary 
results of the expedition described. 
Further details may be found in 
the ‘ Meddelelser om Greniand " 
(Reports on Greenland), an official 
account in English. 


HISTORICAL NOTE. 

The Norwegian Gunnbjérn is 

thought to have discovered Green- 

land early in the tenth century. 

In 986 A.D. Eric the Red started 

a colony near Julianehaab. About 

: 1000 A.D. Leif Ericson introduced peecys ar area cavemen scars a : 

= eommaus (ene. cout Shouse van 4 Christianity. At their zenith the FIG. 11. A MEDIAVAL NORSE COW-HOUSE, DIS- 


’ 
tan stove or wanen waren sttre nombered aboct 2000, / SOVERED, GREENLAND DERY_wuDEs DeirTED 
» The colony had completely died a. , . 


out by 1585. STONES TO SEPARATE THE COWS. 


- 10. A MEDIAZVAL NORSE BATHROOM 
FIRST FARM EXCAVATED). ON RIGHT, AT BACK, 
WAS THROWN ; ON THE LEFT IS THE FIREPLACE. 
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THE ive SPONGE. 


HERE are very few people in the world who make a special study of sponges. I 
am one of them. During recent years it has had one amusing result. From the 
many new acquaintances whom war inevitably brings, sooner or later would come the 
inquiry: “‘ What is your study ?’’ Reluctantly, I would reply : ‘‘ Sponges.”” Then would 
follow one of two things. The questioner would lower his (or her) voice, incline the head 
nearer my ear and say: ‘I suppose you can’t get me a sponge, I do miss it so?”’ Or 
there would come the more direct question: ‘‘ Why are sponges so dear?” 

The answers to these questions reveal an interesting coincidence. There is no Plack 
Market in sponges—or if there is, I do not know of it. Nor is the shortage due to 
controls. And they are dear simply because there is a scarcity, due to the coincidence 
already referred to. 

A few years before the war broke out, the extensive grounds of the Sponge Fishery 
of the Gulf of Mexico, located mainly off the Bahamas, Florida, and Honduras, received a 
devastating blow. The sponges began to die off in phenomenal numbers from a mysterious 
disease. The mortality was in the neighbourhood of go per cent. of the total stocks, 
leaving only sufficient live and healthy sponges to 
replenish the grounds in the fullness of time if left alone. 

The second part of the coincidence came when the 
Mediterranean was closed by war, partially in 1939 and 
completely in 1940, when, with the occupation of Greece 
and the Greek Islands, the Sponge Fishery of the 
Eastern Mediterranean was prought to a standstill. 

Those queer, paradoxical animals we call sponges 
abound in every sea, and in the rivers and lakes. But 
whereas their total number is some twenty thousand 
species, only a very few have any commercial value as 
* bath” or “ toilet ’’’ sponges, and these are concentrated 
almost exclusively in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mediterranean, particularly the Eastern half of the 
latter. Coarser varieties do occur throughout the Indian 
Ocean and in the East Indian and Australian seas, but there 
the poorer quality of the fibres and the comparative 
scarcity of the animals would not sustain industries as 
vigorous. as that of the centuries-old Greek Fishery, 
or of that opened up in 1841 in the West Indies. 

Thus the coincidence of a natural disease in the Gulf 
of Mexico with a man-made barrier in the Mediterranean 
is responsible for the shortage of a familiar article, 
and is the complete answer to the oft-repeated question 
of recent years: Why are sponges so scarce ? 

The coincidence is the more remarkable in that 
one-half of it should be due to disease, since sponges, 
unlike the vast majority of other living organisms, are 
almost entirely without natural enemies, 
and were thought to be immune from 
disease. Earlier on I referred to the 
disease as mysterious. It is all that, and 
baffling, too, for all sponge-cells can ingest 
bacteria. A fungal disease seemed there- 
fore the more probable, although it was 
impossible to detect any positive evidence 
of this in the samples sent to this 
country for examination. The obscure 
nature of the disease is appropriate to 
the animals attacked, for sponges as a ¢ 
whole offer many mysteries difficult of : ae 
solution, and present, probably, more 
baffling problems than most other groups 
of animals. 
problems is that concerning their method 
of feeding and the nature of their food. 

It iscommon knowledge that a sponge draws in water 
through the countless pores scattered over its body; that 
this water, after circulating through a labyrinth of minute 
canals, is finally returned to the sea through a few large 
vents. But after that, what ? 

The precise method of feeding, and the nature of the 
food, are still largely matters for speculation. In almost 
all other animals it is possible to rely with some certainty 
upon data obtained by direct observation of the feeding. 
In sponges there are many obstacles to this. In the first 
place, there is no obvious, or even localised feeding mech- 
anism, and it is quite impossible to say whether any given 
particles taken in at the pores are ingested or merely 
allowed to pass out with the efferent currents. In _ the 
second place, sponges are difficult laboratory subjects, being 
intolerant of confined spaces or of an absence of continual 
running water. Most of our knowledge is derived, therefore, 
from indirect and fragmentary evidence. 

The first thing we can be assured of is that, whatever be 
its food, it must be of small size, either microscopic 
organisms or organic particles, since the pores which it must 
pass are themselves very minute. Secondly, the readiness 
with which sponge-cells will take in and digest bacteria was ; bet 
amply demonstrated by Metschnikoff, and, indeed, formed a 
starting-point for immensely important bactericidal study. 
In addition, it has been demonstrated that organic juices mosey IMPORTANT shORGE 
squirted into a tank containing live sponges will produce 
a markedly vigorous growth, as compared with similar 
specimens kept under identical conditions but not so fed. 
Finally, there is an increasing amount of evidence that the best and most vigorous 
growths of sponges are formed where there is an abundance of detritus, especially 
animal, whether excreta or rotting tissues. So it seems an inescapable conclusion that 
sponges are the ultimate cleansers, or scavengers, of both salt and fresh waters, living 
either on organic detritus or bacteria, or both. 

It is an interesting thought that the “ bath.” or “ toilet " sponges, the aristocrats of 
the sponges, with the fine-meshed skeletons of silky fibres, should play in life the réle of 
scavenger, only to continue in death the rdle of cleanser. 

There is a further point worth mentioning: that the layman finds some difficulty in 
realising why, if there are twenty thousand different kinds of sponges, only a few of them can 
be used for washing. The rest of them are a very mixed bag. There are, for example, fresh- 
water sponges, to be found in every river and lake throughout the world, including, of course, 
the British Isles. These are green or pale yellow when living, shapeless crusts or branching 
fingers, with a skeleton of minute siliceous needles. Hardly of use for washing the face ! 

All around our coasts sponges may be found, growing on the rocks or on seaweeds, or 
even burrowing into the shells of oysters. They are green, yellow, orange or red in colour, 
varied in form, but all offer the same drawbacks as the fresh-water sponges, that their 
skeletons are made of silica, or calcareous matter. The few that have a fibrous skeleton 
are useless because the fibres are filled with sand. 

So the story goes: sponges on the shore, in the shallow seas, or in the ocean depths; sponges 
in rivers and lakes, even in the lakes formed in extinct volcanoes 10,000 ft. up; sponges of small 
size, sponges of large size, throughout the world. But only in two areas are there those worth 
marketing, the Mediterranean, and the West Indies. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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A SPECIES IN WHICH THE SKELETON IS BUILT UP OF LONG 
RHABDOCALYPTUS DOROLINGII—A WDEEP-SEA 
(LENGTH, APPROXIMATELY 4$ IN.) 





GREEN OR PALE YE{%LOW WHEN LIVING AND FORMING SHAPELESS CRUSTS OR BRANCHING FINGERS 
WITH A SKELETON OF MINUTE SILICEOUS NEEDLES: 
And not the least of these HAVE A WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION. 





SPONGE AS IT APPEARS WHEN FIRST TAKEN 
FROM THE SEA WITH THE PURPLE SKIN STILL ON IT—THE 
FISHERIES ARE IN THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF CHINA. 


HE rise and fall of Japanese militarism is very largely the story of the disintegration 
and martyrdom of China during the past twenty years. This is made clear in 
a number of books now coming to hand, and perhaps never more so than in Sir Robert 
Craigie’s “* BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask ” (Hutchinson ; 21s.) ; for his term of Ambassador 
in Japan coincided with five of the most critical and fateful years in Far Eastern history. 
He arrived in Tokyo shortly after Japan had launched her attack on China in July 1937. 
But previous to that he had played a prominent part in various naval conferences, and 
in graphic detail he shows how those conferences influenced public opinion in Japan and 
gave power to the extremists and expansionists. 

Sir Robert’s arrival in Tokyo was anything but auspicious. Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, our Ambassador at Nanking, had been wounded by machine-gun bullets from 
Japanese aircraft, and so serious a view did the British Government take of the matter 
that it seemed hardly worth while for Sir Robert to disembark. ‘ Nor,’’ he adds, *‘ did we 
unpack our trunks for a fortnight.’”” Observation and analysis of the political situation 
are happily blended with personal experiences, including internment. Despite all he saw 
and endured, he believes that the process of political and 
moral regeneration will proceed more rapidly in Japan 
than in Germany. 

It was September when Sir Robert arrived in Japan. 
In the following November I. Feng, author of *‘ Give 
Back My Rivers AnD Hits” (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.), joined 
the 11th Division of the Fifty-first Army to help fight the 
Japanese “‘ devils.’”” He had little military knowledge and 
no experience ; his duties consisted largely of liaison work 
and the examination of Chinese traitors and Japanese 
prisoners. Here we have a first-hand record of the life of 
the Chinese soldier. It is a life of well-nigh inconceivable 
hardship. When I. Feng and his comrades find a pile of 
damp straw for bedding they think it Hcaven ; when shoes 
wear out they walk barefoot ; when sick or wounded they 
go for days without medical attention ; and a meal of fish 
or pork is such an outstanding event that the author 
records it with detail and relish. There is a pathetic charm 
about the writing which Innes Jackson has caught in her 
translation from the Chinese. 

How far the Japanese were helped in their China 
‘** incident ’’ by the internecine struggles of the Chinese 
themselves has yet to be assessed—if ever it can be. ** THE 

: CHINESE Communists,” by Stuart Gelder (Gollancz ; 
a 7s. 6d.), throws a lurid light on the unhappy divisions that 
existed between Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang 
Government and the Communists. It is, naturally, a 
partisan book; it is largely composed of articles and 
speeches by Chinese Communists which 
Mr. Gelder smuggled out of the country. 
In an opening chapter he tells how he 
found his work as special correspondent 
hampered by Kuomintang censorship ; he 
declares that as long as the Generalissimo 
sustains the reactionaries in power there 
is no hope of peaceful settlement with 
the Communists or the establishment of 
a democratic constitution. Among the 
contributors are Professor Michael Lind- 
say, son of the Master of Balliol, and 
Professor William Band. Altogether it 
is an important contribution to our 
ONE OF THE FRESH-WATER SPONGES, WHICH knowledge of the Chinese situation, even 
IN.) though it emphasises the bitterness exist- 

ing between the two main opposing 
factions of the Chinese people. 

Mr. Gelder is the type of correspondent who must delve 
under the surface. In comparison, Madeleine Munday is 
almost superficial, Her book, “ Rice Bowt Broken ” 
(Hutchinson ; 15s.), is a blend of holiday travel and grim 
experiences in beleaguered Shanghai. It is rather a mix-up, 
and one cannot quite gather whether Miss Munday was a 
schoolteacher turned newspaper correspondent or a corre- 
spondent who also taught in school. For all that, there are 
interesting glimpses of the life of the International Settle- 
ment and its neighbourhood under Japanese control. One 
night she heard under her -vindows that terrible cry which, 
in China, ‘‘ comes as an aftermath of all great disasters : 
‘Shang hei tz! Yao ma shang hei tz! ’—*‘ Children! 
Children for sale!’” She hurried out, and the picture 
she draws of what she saw is, indeed, heart-rending. 

““So_uTion 1s Asta,” by Owen Lattimore (Cresset 
Press ; 7s. 6d.), is written from the American viewpoint. 
Mr. Lattimore is undoubtedly an authority on Asiatic 
affairs, as all who have read his many books and articles 
will agree ; but when he discusses the possible political 
solutions of Asia’s post-war problems and criticises British 
Colonial administration, the American viewpoint inevitably 
clashes with the British : so much so, that the publishers 
have wisely called in C. P. FitzGerald to present the other 
side of the medal. This he does in a chapter detailing the 
four possible political systems which may prevail in Asia 
after the peace settlement. To read Mr. Gelder and Mr. 
Lattimore consecutively is to realise more than ever how 
great is the problem of China. 

It used to be said that authentic Chinese history began with the date 841 B.c., but recent 
discoveries of contemporaneous writings of the later Shang period (c. 1400-1123 B.c.)—that is, 
the inscribed bones known as the * Oracle Bones " of Honan—have provided authentic his- 
torical evidence from this earlier period. So Bishop Charles White tells us in an unusual and 
beautifully-produced work, ‘‘ Bone Cu_tture or Ancient Cutna ” (University of Toronto 
Press ; 5 dollars). Bishop White, who was formerly Bishop of Honan and is now Professor 
of Chinese Studies at Toronto University and Keeper of the East Asiatic Collection of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, explains in detail and most entertainingly not only the bone 
material which has been unearthed, but also the myth, legend and history of Ancient China. 

F. Tennyson Jesse has told *‘ Tue Story or Burma ” (Macmillan ; ros. 6d.) in somewhat 
nostalgic vein. ‘“‘ Everything I have said in this book about Burma (except the hope for the 
future) must be considered to have been wiped out very largely by the Japanese invasion.” 
It is a delightful and an informative account, notwithstanding, ranging from the historical to 
the descriptive. 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank, the film magnate, has given me a new word. I hope it will not 
become popular. In an otherwise excellent introduction to “* Tue Britisu Firm YEARBOOK 
(British Yearbooks ; 21s.), the first book ever published to deal exclusively with the British 
film industry and its people, he tells of a series of pictures which will present “ filmically " the 
finest features of our Empire. From a perusal of this most informative compilation, it is 
obvious that Mr. Rank and Sir Alexander Korda are the outstanding figures in British films 
to-day. With them are directors, writers, actors, producers, and all the raw human material 
which goes to the making of pictures. It is of these that Peter Noble, compiler of the Yearbook, 
tells us, together with a fascinating historical survey of the industry.—-W. R. Catvert 
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you are able to radio 
pictures half-price 


OR LESS! 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. are happy to announce 
reductions in the rates for overseas photo-telegraphy, 
ranging from 50% to 80%. For example, the cost of 
sending a press photograph of 150 square centimetres 
to or from any Empire terminal is now £3 instead of 
£10; and the cost of sending a commercial or personal 
photograph of the same size is £5 instead of £10. Once 
again Cable and Wireless have demonstrated their 


consistent policy of development and rate reduction. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 
Cableand Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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TAKES A KNOCK—AND MAKES A BOW 


This one-inch steel tube, as part of a corvette’s boilers, paid a visit 
to Dieppe in 1942 -where it was hit on the bend by a 20mm. Oerlikon 
H.E. shell. The force of impact almost closed the walls of the tube, 
and bent it in the opposite direction. Although the boiler was steam- 
ing at 700 Ib. per square inch pressure at the time, the tube continued 
to function. Few are interested in ships’ boilers, but many 
businesses are concerned with problems where great strength and 
extreme lightness must go hand-in-hand. The various manufacturers 
in the Tube Investments Group of Companies produce between 
them a range of tubes in steel and alloys to cover every such need. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS w. @ 


ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 


FOOT NOTE: Boiler manufactured by Messrs. John Thompson Water 
Tubes Boilers Lid.; Steel tube supplied by Tubes Lid. 
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of going places “Why I read 


ee your Shoes | The Yorkshire Post” 
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; 4 3 a iii ‘ | 
have Pat ONS Laces o at : : . | “As a schoolmaster, I have a strict regard 
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| for accuracy, fair mindedness and truth. 

| So, I find, has ‘The Yorkshire Post.’ 

3 eS That’s one reason I read it. There 
ree eS are others, of course. Such as its political 
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SHOE & BOOT a « | The Yorkshire Post™ has often bezn the 


first to mould public opinion on topics of 
Laces 


national and international importance. 
“In addition to education, I am interested 
in the country’s industries, so many of 
which are concentrated in Yorkshire and 
the North, and ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible information 
| On company meetings.” 
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A friend of yours? — No st 

WH, PATON, LTD, - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND You can’t see her face, but a glance is enough to | 3 

tell us all who she is. She’s a friend of everyone _ Voice of the North 
in our street, for we all welcome her happy smile 
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Worker in the National Savings Movement. She’s | 
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made us all realise why it’s better to save for later 
Take care of your Barling Pipe. " : 
When available the very limited | ON and how increased savings are vital to the 


lies are sent to Barling Agents. Zt 
nT Balan aha an dios Country’s prosperity. | 
Standard $.8. S-M. L. E.L. | 
or Sandblase - 116 15/6 18/6 22/6 | 
SSiccted Grains 16/6 21). 24/6 28/6 ; | 
Letters S.S., S-M., Lu, EL. om each pipe Join the Prosperity Team. Become a Voluntary Savings | LAMPS 
ails ge od Ewwelage Worker yourself. Your Local Committee will welcome you,or | 
5 ee” write to the National Savings Committee (Dept.V.W.4), London 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) | 
~ Giahaare of tha Warts Haase Pepa” Issued by the National Savings Committes 
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= , infection due to cuts 
and scratches when 

rdening by wearing ANDY 

arden Gloves. Tough yet 


pliable, wetting and washing 
won't harden them. 





“THESE ARE THE GLOVES 
A glowing source of strength THESE AR You 
Pait comfort ana Good Cheer. 2/8 per pair from all ron- 
« R® supercative n corey or 


7 QUALITY AND size and send | coupon 
+77 DESIGN PROPRIETORS: 4 at 


m nonue ratee ros cemrsworemaverse ||| SOUTHARDS OF LONDON 
NOW. HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LiMITED- 


VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. Established 1814 


Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W.! 3 pa] Ne j GARDEN GLOVES 
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HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN 


does not smash your 
ailments. 
It very, very gently 


ends many a trouble 


See the name Howards 
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It was to be expected that radio dealers 
would be inundated with enquiries 
about the new ULTRA Radio. The old 
ULTRA came through the war with such 
flying colours that its already high 
reputation was multiplied. Our big 
task for a time will be to see that the 
new sets are distributed in 
fair rotation. Put your 
name on your ULTRA dealer’s 
list as early as possible. He 
will look after you. 


ore than a set- 
a service 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD. SALES DEPT. 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1I 








namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
f any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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“Father By it, 


en SMC45 
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soldier’ DESIGNED FOR HERE...THERE... 
ee | a : AND EVERYWHERE 
here are many children still in need of a father’s care, who will never 

see their fathers again. They died fighting for us. We can never repay the 


debt we owe them ; but we can help to look after those they have left behind | Many countries, as well as Britain are giving 
and especially to educate their children. That is one of the most important ; : = 


ee oe Sn Tee aoe a hearty welcome to the post-war Standard cars. 
Benevolent Fund is doing to help 
service and ex-service men and 
women and their dependants. P ’ 
In an army of four and a quarter ? TOURER £255 + £71,118 OT 
millions there are inevitably thous- COUPE £275+ £77 2.9P.T 
ands of cases of hardship which SUPPORT THE 


Government schemes of relief cannot 
cover. The Army Benevolent Fund, A ee bel Y 

by grants to Military Charities, helps 

to provide the financial assistance & & - EVOL - be T 


that is so sorely needed and has been 


** EIGHT" SALOON £245 ~ £68.16 1 PT | ** TWELVE" SALOON £395 + £110.9.5P.T. 


COUPE £415 + £116.0.7P.T. 


2 > > * 5 
so deeply deserved. FUND Ambassadors for post-war Britain 
Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund 

may _ be sent to Field-Marshal The Earl of Cavan, 

20, Crosvenor Place, $.W.1, or paid into any Bank 

in Great Britain or N, Ireland PATRON H.M. THE KING 





(Reaistered under the War Charities Act, 1940) STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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These famous tobaccos now come to you in . 
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and 2-oz. vacuum tins, as fresh as the day t y 
Since the supply 1s 
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appliances will once more be freely 
available. The range will include 
kettles, toasters, fires, irons. 
cleaners, and all the other necessi- 
ties for economically running the 
modern home. 
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for the post-war home sist 
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